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The National Bee-Keepers’ Association. 
OBJECTS: 

To promote and protect the interests of its 
members. 

To prevent the adulteration of honey, 

To prosecute dishonest honey-dealere. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

E. WHITCOMB, Tuomas G. NEWMAN 
W. Z. HuTCHINSON, G. M. Doo.LiTrtTLe, 
o- I. Root, iW. F. Marks, 
P 





C. AIKIN, J. M. HAMBAUGH, 
H. Etwoop C. P. DADANT, 
E.R. Roor, Dr. C. C. MILLER. 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
W. Z. Hutcuinson, President. 
( Ore. L. HERSHISER, Vice-President. 
Dr. A. B. Mason, Secretary, Toledo, Ohio. 


EvuGENE Secor, General Manager and Treas- 
turer, Forest City, Iowa. 


MEMBERSHIP DUES, $1.00 a year. 


Aw If more convenient, Dues may be sent to 
the office of the American Bee Journal, when 
they will be forwarded to Mr. Secor, who will 
mall individual receipts. 





A Celluloid Queen-Button is a verv 
pretty thing for a bee-keeper or honey-seller 
to wear on his coat-lapel. It often serves to in- 
troduce the subject of honey, 
= frequently leads to « 
sale. 


NotTe.—One reader writes: 
“T have every reason to be- 
lieve that it would be a very 
good idea for every bee-kee 
to wear one [of the buttons) 
as it will cause people to ask 
questions about the busy and many a con- 
versation thus started would wind up with the 
sale of more or less honey; at any rate it would 
give the bee-keeper a superior opportunity to 
enlighten many a person in regard to honey 
and bees.” 





The picture shown herewith is a a 
ion of a motto queen-button that we are fur- 
nishing to bee-keepers. It has a pin on the 
underside to fasten it. 

Price, by mail, 6 cents; two for 10 cents; 
or 6 for 25 cents. Send all orders to the office 
et the American Bee Journal. 
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Extracted nonéy FOr sale 


ALL IN 60-POUND TIN CANS. 
Alfalfa 


Basswood 
Honeys <i nas 


Honeys 
This is the famous 


White Extracted This is the well- 
Honey gathered in known light-colored 
the great Alfalfa honey gathered from 
regions of the Cent- the rich, nectar- 
ral West. It is a laden basswood blos- 
splendid honey, and soms. It has a 
nearly everybody stronger flavor than 
who cares to eat Alfalfa, and is pre- 
honey at all can’t ferred by those who 
et enough of the like a distinct flavor 
Wfalfa extracted. in their haney. 


































Prices of Alfalfa or Basswood Honey: 


A sample of either, by mail, 10 cents, to pay for package and post- 
age. By freight—two 60-pound cans of Alfalfa, 9 cents per pound; 
4 cans or more, 8% cents a pound. Basswood Honey, % cent more per 
pound than Alfalfa prices. Cash must accompany each order. You 
can order half of each kind of honey, if you so desire. ‘The cans are 


two in a box, and freight is not prepaid. Absolutely Pure Bees’ Honey. 


Order the Above Honey and then Sell It. 


We would suggest that those bee-keepers who did not produce 
enough honey for their home demand this year, just order some of the 
above, and sellit. And others, who want to earn some money, can get 
this honey and work up a demand for it almost anywhere. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, III. 
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The Novelty Pocket-Knife. 


Your Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side, 





HOWARD M. MELBEE, 


HONEYVILLE, O. 











(Tus CuT Is THe FULL SIZE OF THE KNIFE.) 


Your Name on the Knife.—When orderiug, be sure to say just what name and 
address you wish put on the Knite. 


The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies in the handle. It is 
made beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Un- 
derneath the celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed the name and residence of 


the subscriber, and on the other side pictures of a Queen, Drone, and Worker, as 
shown here. 


The Material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; 
the blades are hand-forged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we war- 
rant every blade. The bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or 
corrode. The rivets are hardened German silver wire; the linings are plate brass; 


the back springs of Sheffield spring-steel, and the finish of the handle as described 
above. It will last a last-time, with proper usage. 


Why Own the Novelty Knife? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are the 
owner will never recover it; but ifthe ‘“* Novelty” is lost, having name and address 
of owner, the finder will return it; otherwise totry todestroy the name and ad- 
dress, would destroy the xnife. If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, aud are 80 fot 
tunate as to have one of the “ Novelties,” your PocKET-KNIFE will serve as an identifier; aud ® 
case of death, your relatives will at once be notified of the accident. 


How appropriate this knife is for a present! What more lasting memento could 4 mother 
give to a son, a wife to a husband, a sister to a brother, or a lady to a gentleman, the kuife havilf 
the name of the recipient on one side? 

_. The accompanying cul, gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact repre 
this_beautiful knife, as th~ “* Novelty ” must be seen to be appreciated. 

How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid for $1.25, or 
one sending us 1 AREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal (with $3.™. 
Knife and the Bee Journal for one year, both for $1.90. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO, 


4&7 Please allov *bout two weeks for your kuife order to be filled. 
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Editorial Comments. * 





personal element enters, and any one making a second 
nomination is likely to be considered more or less as antago- 
nizing both the previous nominee and the man who nomi- 
nated him. With the informal ballot allthis is avoided. 
Then the formal ballot which follows is made intelligently. 








pollen from one season to another, it has been recommended | this. 
to dust well with powdered sugar the cells containing pollen 
as a protection against mold. In addition to this, some 
say sprinkle water over the sugar that is sifted on, treating 
only one side of the comb, then in a few days, after this 


side has become dry, treat the other side in the same way. 


Generally, pollen may be left safely in care of the bees, | S¥bject than are other people. 
especially if left near the middle of the brood-nest. But 


you may have combs of pollen outside the hives. If n 


honey be in the comb containing the pollen, don’t put it in 


a damp place fitted to encourage mold, but, if you can d 


no better, leave it outdoors protected from mice and rain. 
Mold will hardly trouble it before severe freezing, and it / 
will certainly not take any hurt during severe freezing | "0™nations. 


weather, nor till well along in the spring. ‘Then, before i 


= It may be objected that balloting takes time. If there 
Keeping Combs of Pollen.—To preserve combs of 


is to be a very short session, there may be some weight in 

But with one or more sessions of considerable dura- 
tion, a good presiding officer will expedite matters so as to 
save a good deal more time than that lost in balloting. At 
any rate, if we want the best of anything, we must be will- 
ing to pay something for it. 

Bee-keepers, perhaps, are not less informed on this 
But, really, it was laugh- 
able to see how the election of officers was conducted at the 
o | Denverconvention. We thinkit was the most poorly man- 

aged of anything we ever saw in that line. For instance, 
o | nominations of candidates was allowed first, and then what 

was called an ‘“‘informal’’ ballotwastaken! ‘The informal 
ballot, as we understand it, is to take the place of public 
Then, afterward, the formal ballot is taken, 
t | Which is to elect one from the persons nominated by the 


gets warm enough for it to hurt, either by drying or mold- | i= formal ballot. 


ing, giveitin care of the bees. 
brood. 





Electing Officers at Conventions.—Mr. F. L.. Thomp 


son doesn’t like the way officers of bee-keepers’ associations 


are generally elected. In an article in the Rocky Moun 


They will turn it into We do not believe in public nominations for office, nor 


in nominating-committees. Neither method is fair. The 


informal ballot first is the best way, especially for impor- 
. | tant offices. 








» Hiving Swarms on Starters. 





A practice that has 


tain Bee Journal he gives the following as the usual form been & good deal recommended is to hive a swarm on four 


of proceeding : 


‘‘Mr. President, I nominate So-and-So for president,’ 


lor secretary or treasurer, as the case may be). No other | frames filled with foundation. 
nominations. ‘**Mr. President, I move the secretary be 
instructed to cast the ballot of the association for So-and- 


or five frames furnished with narrow starters, and then 
, | when these frames are filled out to give the remaining 


In Gleanings in Bee-Cul- 
ture G. M. Doolittle gives a kink that is new, and it hasa 


; ‘ . . ‘pagar good look. When the five frames are given at the start, 
So as president.’’ Seconded and carried. So-and-So is 


then supposed to be the choice of the association. 
Perhaps he is ; and perhaps he isn’t. 


This seems to result in electing usually the first man to the bottom of the frame. 


named, whether the best man for the place or not. 


one or more of them are iikely to have drone-comb started 
in them, and when once started it is likely to be continued 


So Mr. Doolittle fills the hive 


Instead with frames at the start, and 36 to 48 hours later he takes 


of this we should have the very best man available for the out half of them, nyt pea omg = a 
place, and there should be full opportunity to have each in them, and these will be filled out with worker-comb. 


member suggest the man he thinks thus fitted. As to the 
means of accomplishing this, Mr. Thompson says: 


There is only one way to do this, namely, by taking an 
informal ballot before the decisive one, and doing away 
with verbal nominations altogether. The informal ballot 
is the best kind of nomination, because it is a nomination 
by everybody who has ideas of whathe wants. Verbal 
nominations are made only by a few, who may not come 
near covering the field. After an informal ballot, every 
one knows clearly what to choose between; after a verbal 
nomination he is often not conscious of much more than the 
temporary and adventitious prominence of those actually 
named. One may very readily, forthe time being, even 
forget the existence of as efficient workers (or even more 
efficient ones) as those who happen to be named. 


Entirely right, Mr. Thompson. The moment a name is 
mentioned on the floor of the convention, that moment the 








A Hive-Scraper.—R. D. Cleveland sends a pen sketch 
of atool that he finds very usefulas a hive-scraper. He 
says, ‘‘It is nothing but a common three-cornered scraper, 
but it ‘everlastingly scrapes,’ and with the angles and 


points to the head, you can scrape on all sides and into all 


corners with it.’’ The tool is an excellent one, although by 


no means new, anda blacksmith can make one by fasten- 
ing a handle into the center of one of the sections of the 


sickle of a reaper or mowing machine. For ordinary use 


in scraping hives nothing is better, although when it comes 
to the wholesale cleaning off the tops of brood-frames some 
who have tried both say they prefer a common hoe, well 
sharpened. It does the work as well, 
rapidly. 
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The National Bee-Keepers’ Association. 
OBJECTS: 

To promote and protect the interests of its 

members. 
To prevent the adulteration of honey, 
To prosecute dishonest honey-dealere. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
E. WHITCOMB, Tuomas G. NEWMAN 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, G. M. DooLiTtTLe, 
A. I. Root, iW. F. Marks, 





R. C. AIKIN, J. M. HAMBAUGH, 
P. H. Etwoop. C. P. DADANT, 
E.R. Roor, Dr. C. C. MILLER. 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
W. Z. Hutcurnson, President. 
C Oret L. HERSHISER, Vice-President. 
Dr. A. B. Mason, Secretary, Toledo, Ohio. 


EvuGENE Secor, General Manager and Treas- 
turer, Forest City, Lowa. 


MEMBERSHIP DUVEs, $1.00 a year. 


Seif more convenient, Dues may be sent to 
the office of the American Bee Journal, when 
they will be forwarded to Mr. Secor, who will 
mall individual receipts. 





A Celluloid Queen-Button is a verv 
pretty thing for a bee-keeper or honey-seller 

wear on his coat-lapel. It often serves to in- 
troduce the subject of honey, 
-— frequently leads to a 
sale. 


Notre.—One reader writes: 
“I have every reason to be- 
lieve that it would be a very 
good idea for evary bee-keeper 
to wear one [of the buttonsj 
as it will cause people to ask 
questions about the busy — and many a con- 
versation thus started would wind up with the 
sale of more or less honey; at any rate it would 
give the bee-keeper a superior opportunity to 
es 5 my many a person in regard to honey 
and ” ’ 

The picture shown herewith is a reproduc- 
tion of a motto queen-button that we are fur- 
nishing to bee-keepers. It has a pin on the 
underside to fasten it. 

Price, by mail, 6 cents; two for 10 cents; 
or 6 for 25 cents. Send all orders to the office 
ef the American Bee Journal 





Extracted Honey For sale 


ALL IN 60-POUND TIN CANS. 
Alfalfa 


Basswood 
Honeys <i od 
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White Extracted 
Honey gathered in 
the great Alfalfa 
regions of the Cent- 
ral West. It is a 
splendid honey, and 
nearly everybody 
who cares to eat 
honey at all can’t 
et enough of the 
lfalfa extracted. 


This is the well- 
known light-colored 
honey gathered from 
the rich, nectar- 
laden basswood blos- 
soms. It has a 
stronger flavor than 
Alfalfa, and is pre- 
ferred by those who 
like a distinct flavor 
in their haney. 


ad 


Prices of Alfalfa or Basswood Honey: 


>= 
= 
= 
A sample of either, by mail, 10 cents, to pay for package and post- ~ 
age. By freight—two 60-pound cans of Alfalfa, 9 cents per pound; 
4 cans or more, 8% cents a pound. Basswood Honey, % cent more per & 
pound than Alfalfa prices. Cash must accompany each order. You = 
can order half of each kind of honey, if you sodesire. Thecans are > 


two in a box, and freight is not prepaid. Absolutely Pure Bees’ Honey. 


Order the Above Honey and then Sell It. 


= 
= 
rd 
We would suggest that those bee-keepers who did not produce S 
enough honey for their home demand this year, just order some of the & 
above, and sell it. And others, who want to earn some money, can get & 
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this honey and work up a demand for it almost anywhere. S 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, Iil. = 
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The Novelty Pocket-Knife. 


Your Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side. 





HOWARD M. MELBEE, 


HONEYVILLE, O. 











(THis CuT Is Tux FULL SIZE OF THE KNIFE.) 


Your Name on the Knife.—When orderiug, be sure to say just what name and 
address you wish put on the Knite. 


The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies in the handle. It is 
made beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Un- 
derneath the celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed the name and residence of 
the subscriber, and on the other side pictures of a Queen, Drone, and Worker, as 
shown here. 

The Material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; 
the blades are hand-forged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we war- / 
rant every blade. The bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or 
corrode. The rivets are hardened German silver wire; the linings are plate brass; 
the back springs of Sheffield spring-steel, and the finish of the handle as described 
above. It will last a last-time, with proper usage. 


Why Own the Novelty Knife ? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are the 
owner will never recover it; but ifthe *“‘ Novelty” is lost, having name and address 
of owner, the finder will return it; otherwise totry todestroy the name and ad- 
dress, would destroy the xnife. If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are so fo1- 





tunate as to have one of the “ Novelties,” your PocKET-KNIFE will serve as an identifier; aud in 
case of death, your relatives will at once be notified of the accident. 

How appropriate this knife is for a present! What more lasting memento could a = ther 
give to a son, a wife toa husband, a sister to a brother, or a lady to a gentleman, the kuife having 
the name of the recipient on one side? 


_. The accompanying cul, gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact representation of 
this beautiful kuife, as th~ “ Novelty ” must be seen to be appreciated. 


How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid for $1.25, or give it as a Premium to the 
one sending us 1 4REE NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal (with $3.) We will club the \uvety 
Knife and the Bee Journal for one year, both for $1.90. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO, _ Chicago. ill 


4&7 Please alloy bout two weeks for your knife order to be filled. 
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personal element enters, and any one making a second 


nomination is likely to be considered more or less as antago- ae : 
i Editorial Comments. sé nizing both the previous nominee and the man who nomi- eve) | 











natedhim. With the informal ballot allthis is avoided. "he 
Then the formal ballot which follows is made intelligently. ", 
It may be objected that balloting takes time. If there F 


Keeping Combs of Pollen.—To preserve combs of | is to be a very short session, there may be some weight in 
pollen from one season to another, it has been recommended | this. But withone or more sessions of considerable dura- 
to dust well with powdered sugar the cells containing pollen | tion, a good presiding officer will expedite matters so as to 
as a protection against mold. In addition to this, some | save a good deal more time than that lost in balloting. At 2 bi 
say sprinkle water over the sugar that is sifted on, treating | any rate, if we want the best of anything, we must be will- 7 + 
only one side of the comb, then in a few days, after this | ing to pay something for it. ay 
side has become dry, treat the other side in the same way. Bee-keepers, perhaps, are not less informed on this 
Generally, pollen may be left safely in care of the bees, | S¥bject than are other people. But, really, it was laugh- mm 
especially if left near the middle of the brood-nest. But | 2ble to see how the election of officers was conducted at the Seine! tt 
you may have combs of pollen outside the hives. If no | Demverconvention. We thinkit was the most poorly man- si 
honey be in the comb containing the pollen, don’t put it in | #28¢4 of anything we ever saw in that line. For instance, 
a damp place fitted to encourage mold, but, if you can do | "0minations of candidates was allowed first, and then what 
no better, leave it outdoors protected from mice and rain. | W@8 called an “informal” ballotwastaken! The informal i 
: Mold will hardly trouble it before severe freezing, and it | Dallot, as we understand it, is to take the place of public 














: will certainly not take any hurt during severe freezing nominations. Then, afterward, the formal ballot is taken, 
weather, nor till well along in the spring. Then, before it | Which is to elect one from the persons nominated by the 
= gets warm enough for it to hurt, either by drying or mold- | ‘formal ballot. 
ing, giveitin care of the bees. They will turn it into We do not believe in public nominations for office, nor wr ba 
brood. in nominating-committees. Neither method is fair. The 
informal ballot first is the best way, especially for impor- 
Electing Officers at Conventions.—Mr. F. L. Thomp- | tant offices. 
son doesn’t like the way officers of bee-keepers’ associations E : 
are generally elected. In an article in the Rocky Moun- Hiving Swarms on Starters.—A praction tant bas : 
4 tain Bee Journal he gives the following as the usual form been a good deal recommended is to hive a swarm on four 
of proceeding : or five frames furnished with narrow starters, and then 
“Mr. President, I nominate So-and-So for president,” when these frames are filled out to give the remaining 
(or secretary or treasurer, as the case may be). No other frames filled with foundation. In Gleanings in Bee-Cul- 
nominations. ‘‘Mr. President, I move the secretary be | ture G. M. Doolittle gives a kink that is new, andit hasa 
y instructed to cast the ballot of the association for So-and- good look. When the five frames are given at the start, 
pg Me cae og Rc gesersng Bt a *S | one or more of them are likely to have drone-comb started 
Perhaps he is ; and perhaps he isn’t. in them, and when once started it is likely to be continued Ai 
L This seems to result in electing usually the first man to the bottom of the frame. So Mr. Doolittle fills the hive 4 
named, whether the best man for the place or not. Instead with frames at the start, and 36 to 48 hours later he takes 
of this we should have the very best man available for the out half of them, leaving those that have only worker-comb 
place, and there should be full opportunity to have each in them, and these will be filled out with worker-comb. i 
member suggest the man he thinks thus fitted. As to the a | 
means of accomplishing this, Mr. Thompson says: A Hive-Scraper.—R. D. Cleveland sends a pen sketch ATs 
There is only one way to do this, namely, by taking an | of atoolthat he finds very usefulas a hive-scraper. He 
informal ballot before the decisive one, and doing away | says, ‘It is nothing but a common three-cornered scraper, 4,7 
with verbal nominations altogether. The informal ballot | put it « everlastingly scrapes,’ and with the angles and ha 
is the best kind of nomination, because it is a nomination ; : : | 
for by everybody who has ideas of what he wants. Verbal points to the head, you can scrape on all sides and into all 


nominations are made only by a few, who may not come | corners with it.’’ The tool is an excellent one, although by 
near covering the field. After an informal ballot, every | no means new, anda blacksmith can make one by fasten- 
ag one knows clearly what to choose between; after a verbal ing a handle into the center of one of the sections of the 
nomination he is often not conscious of much more than the 


a of temporary and adventitious prominence of those actually sickle of a reaper or mowiug machine, For ordinary use ‘) 
named. One may very readily, forthe time being, even | in scraping hives nothing is better, although when it comes ree 
ity forget the existence of as efficient workers (oreven more | {9 the wholesale cleaning off the tops of brood-frames some 


efficient ones) as those who happen to be named. 


who have tried both say they prefer a common hoe, well 
Entirely right, Mr. Thompson. The moment anameis | sharpened. It does the work as well, and much more 
mentioned on the floor of the convention, that moment the | rapidly. 
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Apiarian Ignorance in High Places may be productive 
of much mischief. Mr. David J. Ott, of Spottsylvania Co., 
Va., writes as follows: 

Epitor YorK :—It looks as if some people—especially 
those who hold public offices—can not tell the_straight 
thing about bees, else they do not try to find out—I don’t 
know which. 

Our Commissioner of Agriculture has an article in the 
Richmond Dispatch, headed, ‘‘Pure Food Crusade.” Of 
course, the most of this article is all right, but I don’t think 
the part about bees will ‘‘ hold water’’ very well. _ 

Yours respectfully, Davip J. Ort. 


The clipping sent us reads thus: 
SMALL, CONFECTIONS. 


‘‘The children will buy cheap candy, and much of 
this is dangerous. It is adulterated with terra alba 
arsenic, sulphate of copper, and prussic acid, and is colored 
with aniline dyes. 

‘* Licorice drops are often composed of sweepings of 
the candy factory. One plate of cheap strawberry ice- 
cream may contain as much fusel oil as five glasses of bad 
whiskey ; it is a chemical product purely. Imitation leaves 
on fancy cakes are colored with Paris green. Maple sugar 
is glucose; honey is glucose. But glucose is harmless, 
and, therefore, to be passed over. It is said, by the way, 
that bee-keepers, besides furnishing paraffine combs for 
their bees, are feeding the insects on glucose to increase 
the amount of honey stored.”’ 

It is amazing that one holding so important a position 
should fail so utterly to inform himself as to the truth. The 
sweeping statement, ‘‘ Honey is glucose,”’ is likely to carry 
the impression that no pure honey is to be found. What, 
then, becomes of the tons of that delicious product stored 
by the bees each year? 

“It is said, by the way, that bee-keepers, besides fur- 
nishing paraffine combs for their bees, are feeding the in- 
sects on glucose to increase the amount of honey stored.’’ 
Whena man assists in giving currency to a stupendous 
falsehood, he may screen himself behind the all-embracing 
**It is said,’’ but the moral effect is much the same as if he 
makes the statement that to his certain knowledge the 
thing that ‘‘is said’’ is actual fact. 


The great probability is that the gentleman in question 
has regard for the truth, but has suffered himself to be ex- 
ceedingly careless. It is quite possible that he may do as 
some others in like position have done, inform himself fully 
upon the subject and then make the public statement that 
no such thing as paraffine combs are in existence, and even 
if they could be had that making a profit by getting the 
bees to store glucose in them is a thing out of the question. 

















* The Weekly Budget. * 








No More QuEEN ORDERS for delivery this fall can be 
taken at this office. All received after this time will be 
entered fot mailing next May. We are receiving orders at 
75 cents each for an Untested Italian queen ; or for $1.50 we 
will mail the Bee Journal a year and the queen ; or if a paid- 
in-advance subscriber sends us $1.00 anda new name for 
the Bee Journala year, we will send a queen free as a 
premium to the paid-in-advance subscriber. 


NOMINATIONS FOR DIRECTORS.—We have received the 
following on nominations for directors of the National 
Association : 


Epiror AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL :— 
To fill the vacancies of the terms of the three directors 
in the National Bee-Keepers’ Association, expiring Jan. 1, 





I nominate G. W. Vangundy, of Utah; Wm. A. Selser, 
Pennsylvania ; and Wm. McEvoy, of Ontario, Canada. 
I believe these gentlemen are all practical bee-keepers, 
and interested in the welfare of the Association. 
Yours very truly, EMERSON T. ABBOTT. 


Homer H. Hyde, of Wilson Co., Tex., has this to say on 
the same subject : 

Mr. Epitor :—As the time draws nigh for the election 
of some new directors for the National Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, I wish to make a nomination and present a Texas 
claim fora member on the Board of Directors. Texas is 
the largest State in the Union, and, according to the last 
census, produces more honey yearly than any other State. 
The industry is rapidly gaining ground; many beginners 
are going into the business on a large scale, and there is a 
constant emigration of bee-keepers here from other States. 
Recently our Association secured an annual appropriation 
from the State Legislature, and we now have a well- 
equipped experiment apiary with a competent superin- 
tendent. Bees only are not being experimented with, but 
also different forage-plants; and, last but not least, there 
will be regular classes in bee-keeping atthe A. & M. College 
of Texas, where the apiary is located. Not alone will our 
claims be apparent to Texas, but as well to the entire South, 
which, at present, is without representation on the Board 
of Directors. Our Association members are members of 
the National, and we feel we need recognition. 

I, therefore, wish to nominate Mr. Udo Toepperwein as 
a candidate for director. HoMER H. Hype. 


Mr. D. G. PARKER, of Brown Co., Kans., wrote thus 
Nov. 3: ‘‘It has been a poor honey-year, but the American 
Bee Journal is as good as ever.’’ Thank you, Mr. Parker. 
And the prospects are that it will be better than ever the 
coming year. It will soon enter its 43d year. Surely, it 
has stood the test of time, and as to its value to bee-keepers 
—well, it seems to satisfy thousands of them. But thou- 
sands more will be able to testify to its merits when once 
they have made its acquaintance. It has no hobbies, ex- 
cept that of the best interests of its readers. 


THE CHICAGO CONVENTION, to be held Wednesday and 
Thursday, Dec. 3 and 4, at the Briggs House, northeast 
corner of Randolph Street and Fifth Avenue, promises to 
be largely attended. Nearly every day we are hearing from 
bee-keepers who expect to be present. It can easily be the 
biggest and best bee-keepers’ convention of the year. 
Everybody within a radiusof 200 or 300 miles of Chicago 
wants to come here at least once a year, and the fall is just 
thetimetocome. The first session will begin at 10:30 a.m., 
on Dec. 3. 








Honey as a Health-Food is the name of a 16 
page leaflet (3x6 inches) which is designed to help in- 
crease the demand and sale of honey. The first part is 
devoted to a consideration of ‘‘ Honey as Food,’’ written 
by Dr. C. C. Miller. The last part contains ‘‘ Honey-Cook- 
ing Recipes’’ and ‘‘ Remedies Using Honey.’’ It should be 
widely circulated by every one who has honey forsale. It 
is almost certain to make good customers for honey. We 
know, for we are using it ourselves. 

PRICES, prepaid—Sample for 2 cts.; 10 for 10 cts.; 25 
for 20 cts.; 50 for 35 cts.; 100 for 60 cts.; 250 for $1.25; 500 
for $2.25 ; 1000 for $4.00. If you wish your business card 
printed at the bottom of the front page, add 25 cts. to your 


order. 
——s oo 


Why Not Help a Little—both your neighbor bee-kcep- 
ers and the old American Bee Journal—by sending to us the 
names and addresses of such as you may know do not now 
get this journal? We will be glad to send them sample 
copies, so that they may become acquainted with the paper. 
and subscribe for it, thus putting themselves in the line of 
success with bees. Perhaps you can get them to subscribe, 
send in their dollars, and secure for your trouble some of 
the premiums we are constantly offering as rewards for 
such effort. 


a aE 


The Premiums offered this week are well worth wor! ig 
for. Look at them. 
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Convention Proceedings. 











_THE DENVER CONVENTION. 


Report of the Proceedings of the 33d Annual 
Convention of the National Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation, held in Denver, Col., on Wed- 
nesday, Thursday and Friday, 

Sept. 3, 4 and 5, 1902. 


(Continued from page 711.) 

Pres. Hutchinson—There was a committee I failed to 
announce, which was to look after the question with the 
Government, with reference to co-operation,andsoon. I 
will name the committee now: Messrs. J. U. Harris, R. L. 
Taylor, O. L. Hershiser, George W. York, and F. E. Brown, 

Pres. Hutchinson then called on Mr. H. C. Morehouse, 
»f Colorado, to present his paper, entitled: ‘‘ Bee-Keeping 
Lessons that May be Learned from the Word ‘ Locality.’”’ 

Mr. Morehouse—The topic assigned me by the Program 
Committee is one which Iam sorry to say I do not know 
very much about. 

Dr. Mason—We can tell better when you get through. 

Mr. Morehouse— All right. The paper is as follows: 


BEE-KEEPING LESSONS THAT MAY BE LEARNED 
FROM THE WORD ‘LOCALITY.’”’ 


**Locality,’’ in the sense in which we apply it to bee- 
keeping, means environment. The word “‘locality,’’ as 
defined by Webster, means place, or geographical position. 
In bee-keeping we attach toit a much broader meaning, 
which comprehends not only geographical relations, but the 
influences of latitude, longitude, altitude, soil, meteorologi- 
cal conditions, and, in fact, everything that may be em- 
braced in the term environment. According to our most 
learned observers of natural phenomena, environment is 
the controlling factor in the wide distribution of species 
of both animal and vegetable life, and the diverse racial 
characteristics of each. The same authorities also inform 
us that heredity has almost an equal potency, and that, 
together with environment, determines the destinies and 
accounts for the varied and peculiar characteristics of all 
the myriad forms that manifest life upon this planet. We 
learn from this that environment, or ‘“‘locality,’’ as we 
bee-keepers term it, isa mighty predestinating force in the 
worldat large, and looking a little closer to our subject, I 
believe we will discover that it reigns with equal and inex- 
orable power in that little corner of the universe that is 
comprehended in tiie world of apiculture. 

It was not uutii recent years that locality was recog- 
nized as an important factor in bee-culture. Like all new 
ideas, this one, when first advanced, was grected with 
derision. Now, there is a tendency toward the other ex- 
treme, and it is quite popular in the current bee-literature 
to solve the various puzzles of the bee-yard by broadly 
charging them to locality. Indeed, with some writers it has 
become the veritable philosopher’s stone of apiculture. 

I believe it is our neighbor Coggshall,.over in New 
York, who, in enumerating the essentials of success in bee- 
keeping, places locality first of all. This is an estimate of 
its importance by one of the most extensive and successful 
bee-keepers in the world. 

Locality, in the lexicon of apiculture, means not only 
the effect of environment upon the nature and habits of the 
bees themselves, but upon the honey-producing flora as 
well. 

The first great lesson, then, to be learned in regard to 
locality is variation. There is a world-wide difference be- 
tween New England and Colorado, and between Colorado 
ind Texas, or Texas and California. Natural environments 
n these localities are very dissimilar, and the creatures of 
these environments are just as dissimilar as the environ- 
ments themselves. A veteran bee-keeper from the verdant 

ills of old Vermont would make a flat failure were he to 
ing his apiary to Colorado and manage it the same as he 
is been accustomed to doing. The system of manage- 
ment that is suited to Southwestern Texas would not suc- 
ed at all in Southern California, or perhaps anywhere 


else but in Southwestern Texas. The same would be true 





in the comparison of nearly all other lacalities, and, coming 
nearer home, I will venture to say that the management 
that gives the best results over on the Western Slope would 
not insure the same measure of success, without some modi- 
fications, on this side of the Rockies. It is not necessary, 
in this paper, to point out specifically any of these marked 
differences or variations. 

To conclude this paper, I wish to emphasize as the para- 
mount lesson to be learned from considering the word 
“locality,” the importance of every bee-keeper becoming 
thoroughly familiar with his own immediate locality. To 
do this is the study and work of a lifetime, but, having 
acquired such a knowledge, even if to only a fair degree, 
one has at hand the elements of almost sure success in bee- 
keeping. You may write it down as an axiom that the 
man who does not understand his locality is nota bee- 
keeper in the Twentieth Century sense of the word. 

I would amend Mr. Coggshall’s statement of qualifica- 
tions by placing knowledge of locality first. I know of some 
men who are making a good living from bee-culture in 
localities so poor that the majority of us would not think it 
worth while trying. They are succeeding because they un- 
derstand their localities, and are taking every advantage 
possible. I also know of men in the best districts of Col- 
orado who keep bees, but purchase all the honey that ever 
appears upon their tables. They pay no attention to 
locality, and very little to the bees themselves, and they 
will invariably tell you that bees are more trouble than they 
are worth—that they don’t pay. Resolved down to its last 
analysis, success in bee-culture depends almost wholly upon 
the man, and the man will be successful just in proportion 
as he understands his locality and adapts his management 
to suit his peculiar needs. H. C. MOREHOUSE. 


Pres. Hutchinson—The subject is before you for dis- 
cussion. 

Dr. Miller—I believe we are very unwise to tire our- 
selves out; the interims between the sessions are filled up 
with visiting, and that is more or less wearing, and when 
we take a long afternoon session we are unfit for the even- 
ing work. We have had a good deal this afternoon that 
was not regularly upon the program, so that we will not be 
able to go through the whole of the program, but I believe 
it would be very wise for us to defer until to-morrow, when 
nothing of that kind will comein, and I believe we can 
then easily dispose of all there is upon the program. It is 
now 20 minutes to 5, and I, therefore, move that we adjourn 
until this evening, at 7:30 o’clock. 

Pres. Hutchinson put the motion, which had been sec- 
onded, and, on a vote having been taken, was declared car- 
ried, and the convention was adjourned until 7:30 p.m. 

After the adjournmennt the members and their friends 
gathered on the steps of theeastern entrance to the State 
Capitol building, when Pres. Hutchinson took a group 
photograph. 

SECOND DAY—EVENING SkssION. 


At 7:30 p.m. Pres. Hutchinson called the convention to 
order, and after vocal selections by Miss Brown, of the 
Denver College of Music, Prof. C. P. Gillette, of Fort Col- 
lins, Colo., delivered his interesting lecture on ‘‘ The Out- 
side and Inside of a Honey-Bee,”’ illustrated by the stereop- 
ticon. 

During the course of the lecture many questions were 
asked by those present, which were very good-naturedly and 
patiently answered by Prof. Gillette. The convention then 
adjourned until Friday morning, at 9 o’clock. 


THIRD DAY—MORNING SESSION. 


Pres. Hutchinson called the convention to order at 9:45 
o’clock, and the first thing he announced the committee on 
the matter of pear-blight: Messrs. F. E. Brown, Frank 
Benton, and M. A. Gill. He also appointed a committee on 
resolutions, viz.: Dr. C. C. Miller and James A. Green. 


THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION. 


Dr. Mason—I have had some correspondence with Mr. 
Taylor, who represents the Agricultural and Horticultural 
interests for the Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St. 
Louis, or, rather, he has been corresponding with me. I 
am happy to state to you that Mr. Taylor has been able to 
get here, and he is with us this morning, and can speak 
to you himself. We are very glad to have him with us this 
morning, and he can tell us just what he wants, so much 
better than by writing. 

Mr. Taylor—I should have enjoyed the next five min- 
utes a great deal better to sit here and listen to one of these 
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warm scraps, and I thought you were getting up one for 
my benefit, so that as a stranger and sojourner I might see 
just how you do it; but I suppose that is one of the neces- 
sary adjuncts of being a bee-keeper, that you learn to push 
your stinger out once in awhile and stick it into somebody 
else. [Applause.] I think it is done good-naturedly ; in 
fact, I never had a bee sting me but what I thought it was 
in fun, but sometimes it hurts just the same. I used to be 
quite a bee-keeper when I was young, and didn’t know any 
better. My father was a nurseryman and horticulturist, 
and, incidentally, a bee-keeper in a small way, and when- 
ever he got stung on the right elbow his left eye was always 
swelled shut. He was a Sunday-school superintendent, 
and it didn’t look well to have him in that condition, so if 
we were doing anything with the bees on Saturday he let 
me do it; I could stay at home on Sunday and get fixed up. 
[Laughter. | 

Iam here to say something with regard to the Univer- 
sal Exposition to be held in St. Louisin two years from 
now, and in which we want the co operation, as we are very 
sure we will have it, of this organization, which is so strong 
an institution among the bee-keepers. 

I find about the first thing I haveto do, in speaking 
with people about the Exposition, is to start a kindergarten 
for two or three minutes, and get down to first facts as to 
what we are going to have. An old friend down in Ne- 
braska, where I used to live, wanted to knowif we were 
hoping to have as large and successful and expensive an 
Exposition asthey hadin Buffalo. I said I hoped so, be- 
cause we have got about ten timesas much money to spend. 
They were about $3,000,000 behind, and proportionately we 
would be $30,000,000 in debt when we get through. I shall 
attempt to collect my salary on the first of every month, so 
that they won’t owe much of that $30,000,000 to me. 


Here is one thing which will perhaps illustrate the scale 
on which that Exposition is being built. The department 
of agriculture, which comes within my charge, has for its 
reception under preparation a building the ground area of 
which will be nearly 25 acres; it will be the largest build- 
ing ever built in the world at any Exposition for the recep- 
tion of a single department. So far as I know, there have 
never been but two larger constructed; one of those was to 
contain two of the large and important departments in 
Chicago, the other was to contain the entire Exposition in 
Vienna, in Austria, in 1873. The agricultural building is 
much larger than the one in Chicago. The same is true of 
the building for horticultural, the same is true of practic- 
ally every department; there are none of them housed in 
buildings smaller than those in Chicago, and a number of 
them in buildings from a little to a good deal larger. I 
speak of that not to disparage Chicago, because that was 
the most beautiful thing that has ever happened up to this 
time, and it would be preposterous for us to claim we are 
going to have a more beautiful Exposition than that. When 
we get through. and have gone on record, and you have all 
been there and seen it, if you are able to say we have hada 
larger and better Exposition scientifically, andfrom every 
point of view, we shall be happy; if that is not that case it 
will not be because we do not try. 

As to what we are going to do for beesand bee-keeping: 
In this building of agriculture, covering 25 acres, will be 
brought together all of the agricultural and allied exhibits. 
By that I mean agricultural implements, dairy foods and 
their accessories, and those things which have, in some 
other Expositions, been put off in separate or lean-to build- 
ings. Thisisall first floor; there are no gallery spaces; 
you will not be put upstairs nor down cellar, but on the first 
floor, where you will be just as well situated as the man who 
puts up a million dollar exhibit. If that does not bring out 
from you splendid installation and splendid material and 
sufficient quantities of it to make the best exhibit that has 
ever been shown in this country, I will leave it to you as 
honest men and women, whose fault will it be. It won’t 
be ours. We wish to make the portion of the building as- 
signed to apiculture precisely the sort of building that you 
want, and if there are any suggestions as to the way in 
which it should be allotted or done, or in the form in which 
you want those, so far as they are reasonable and consistent 
and fitting in accordance with those things which concern 
them, to that extent they will be acceptedand used. I don’t 
say that exactly the propositions that you bring can be in- 
corporated exactly as they are brought up, but they shall 
have most respectful and careful attention, with the wish 
to make exactly what you want out of the portion of the 
building assigned to you for exhibits. The exact way in 
which the details of that will be handled I don’t know, and 
I don’t suppose that it is necessary to know. 





I should be very glad, indeed, to have some expression 
from this organization, either directly or through its offi- 
cials, the executive committee, president, secretary, or 
anybody else who is officially ordered by the Association to 
doit. I would be glad to have suggestions from them, and 
if any occur to any of you that are here, I would be glad to 
have them either at this time or through the proper channel 
in due time. 

It is our business to house the exhibits, nothing else ; 
we furnish the roof and the floor, andthe air for you to 
breathe—we don’t charge you for any of them—and the 
other things you supply yourself. There is no space 
charged for State or individual exhibits as there has been a 
many other Expositions ; there will be no charge for the 
amount of floor-space which you need; you will have to 
put up your own installation, or if we put up special instal- 
lation for honey and honey exhibits you will be expected 
to pay for your proportion of the construction, that is all. 
But so far as the building and floor and all that is con- 
cerned, it will be absolutely free. That means, if you come 
there and want a large amount of space I shallask you very 
frankly how much money you have got, and how many peo- 
ple back of it to coverit. I will be down there in Missouri, 
and you have to show me. If you come and ask for a large 
space you will have to have a lot of honey, anda lot of 
money, anda lot of good people. If you ask for a modest 
amount, and have a modest amount of money, and havea 
modest amount of backing, and can keep it in that shape 
during the Exposition, you will getit. We are trying to 
handle itin a business way, but ina fair way, so that you 
will be satisfied to have come there. 


I have spoken to the point, or have tried to, because, 
having gone through a number of Expositions, having 
given between five and six years now to this work, and 
nothing else, in Expositions held in Omaha, in Buffalo, and 
now in St. Louis, a continuous service entering upon its 
sixth year, I appreciate it is the facts you want to know. I 
shall leave it to the papers and literature to tell you the 
artistic side of things, andthe other facts than those which 
relate to your own work. 

We are laying our plans upon an enormous scale. We 
hope to have space enough for supplying a reasonable 
amount to every exhibitor who wants to come there with a 
good exhibit which he proposes to put upin first-class shape, 
and can take first-class care of all the way through; we 
don’t want any other kind; and if there is any way to help 
we want to get their advice. We want an exhibit properly 
classified ; we want everything done as scientifically and 
carefully as would be required in any of the departments 
at Washington or any university ; we want things so placed 
they will be able to be found, and when you find them, so 
labeled you will know what they are. If you will pardon 
me for having spoken frankly to that particular point, and 
if you will believe me, we wish to do everything that we pos- 
sibly can that it is consistent and possible for us to do, then 
I shall be very glad indeed to have met you. AndI am 
glad, anyway. ; 

Dr. Miller—May I be allowed to ask Mr. Taylor a ques- 
tion? Ilearn from good authority that your father was a 
Sunday-school superintendent, and from the pleasant flow 
of language I suspect that his son may have had some little 
practice in speaking pieces before the Sunday-school. 
There are some Sunday-school superintendents amongst 
the bee-keepers, and I believe I speak for a good many of 
them when I say we are interested to know what will be 
the final decision as to the opening of the Exposition upon 
the Sabbath day. Will youtell us what is the present ex- 
pectation ? 

Mr. Taylor—Under the congressional law, which 
granted to the Exposition the $5,000,000 of Government 
aid, the largest amount ever given to any Exposition, it is 
specifically provided that the Exposition shall not be opened 
on Sunday. I know of no possible way that the law shouid 
be evaded, if it was desired to evade it, or of any possi’! 
way in which it could be changed except through the ofi 
of the law itself, that is, through Congress. I have heard 
nothing from the officials of the Exposition except an «x- 
pression of their intention to comply with thelaw. Iam 
free to say for myself, I sincerely hope the Exposition w |! 
be closed on Sunday, not only from the moral side of it, but 
because all my life Ihave been able to get all the wor! ! 
wanted on six days out of the week, and sometimes mo’ 
and I find for myself and my associates it is a great d' 
to have to trot around there on the seventh day. Id 
like to do it, and I don’t believe it pays from any poin' 
view. That is my personal opinion and standing; but 
legal question of it is such that I see no possible way, if 
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Exposition desires doing so, which I don’t think they do, 
that they could evade the law. The only possible way it 
could come about would be through a supplementary law 
passed through Congress. 

Dr. Mason—I am glad to hear that expression. I had 
intended, as secretary, to notify Mr. Taylorof the action 
taken yesterday by which this whole matter was put in the 
hands of the Executive Committee. I did not have with 
me, at the time this matter was introduced, some things 
which I have, but I will introduce it now. It is this: 


Wuereas, There is to be held in the city of St. Louis, Mo., in 
1904, an Exposition of the Artsand Sciences of the World, known as 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition; and 

Wuereas, The said Exposition has the approval of the United 
States Government to the extent of an appropriation by Congress of 
$6,500,000 for the Nation’s participation therein; and 

WHEREAS, The city of St. Louis is expending in the enterprise 
more than $10,000,000, and the total appropriations by the various 
States of the American Union, and by foreign governments, now 
amount to over $20,000,0000; be it 

Resolved, That the National Bee-Keepers’ Association, in conven- 
tion assembled at Denver, Colo., regards the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position as an enterprise of national and international importance, 
which will be the highest possible expression of our advanced civiliza- 
tion, and the grandest and greatest Exposition in the history of the 
World’s progress. 

Resolved, That we cordially and heartily indorse the said Exposi- 
tion, and pledge ourselves to give it earnest support, and that the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Association desires to place itself on record as 
in favor of holding its annual convention in St. Louis in 1904, during 
the progress of the World’s Fair. 


Dr. Mason—I have been assured by Mr. Taylor thata 
place to meet in will be provided for us free, and we will 
have all the courtesies extended to us to which we are en- 
titled. On consideration by you, I move the adoption of 
the resolution just presented. 

R. L. Taylor—I second the motion. 

The President put the motion, which, on a vote having 
been taken, was declared carried. 

(Continued next week.) 
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Anti-Foul-Brood Legislation in California. 


BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 


HAVE an interesting letter from Hon. J. M. Hambaugh, 

who is bee-inspector of one of our most important Cali- 

fornia bee-counties, that of San Diego. It goes without 
saying that Mr. Hambaugh would be alive to anything that 
interests the bee-inspector and so would be ready for criti- 
cism if our law is imperfect. He finds numerous imperfec- 
tions, which tend greatly to impair his work. ‘The work is 
also increased. As these are matters of general interest, I 
will comment upon the subject, as per request of Mr. Ham- 
baugh, in the American Bee Journal. 





BOX HIVES. 


One would hardly suppose that any bees would be kept 
in box-hives in this advanced stage of the bee-keeping 
world. Yet it is a fact that there are many colonies in 
Southern California housed in these out-of-date receptacles. 
It goes without saying, that in an apiary affected with foul 
brood, these hives are a serious menace. The Inspector can- 
not know that the foul brood is present, and so the hive 
must either be destroyed, bees and all, giving the doubt the 
benefit, or else the bee-keeper must be compelled to transfer 
the bees toa movable-comb hive. Mr. Hambaugh suggests 
an amendment which shall oblige the bee-keeper to transfer 
such bees, or else submit to having all destroyed by the in- 
spector. It seems to me this would be no hardship. Ifa 
bee-keeper has foul brood in his apiary, he is most inter- 
ested that it shall be thoroughly extirpated. This would 
surely require none but movable-comb hives. For his own 
good, then, as well as that of his neighboring bee-keepers, 
he should proceed at once to transfer all bee&S into movable- 
comb hives. 

Our law is also defective in that bees may be sold from 
an apiary to other apiaries in the same or in other counties. 
Of course, this is a serious obstacle in the way of curtailing 
the disease. Mr. Hambaugh would make it a serious of- 








fense, subject to no mean fine, for any apiarist to sell bees 
that are diseased. In fact, no diseased colonies should ever 
be moved. In all such cases a certificate from the inspector 
should be made requisite to any such removal. Mr. Ham- 
baugh thinks that in case an apiary has been treated for 
foul brood, no apiarist should be allowed to sell bees from 
such apiary until permitted to do so by a certificate from the 
inspector. 

It is also thought desirable to give the inspector full 
power to act in case any bee-keeper offers resistance or ob- 
structs said inspector in his duties. While the wise inspector 
will usually use tact and reason that will persuade the 
recalcitrant bee-keeper to submit to the destruction or the 
cure of the malady, as seems wisest, yet in case there is 
obstruction, the law should make it easy to require submis- 
sion. 

I wish also to call attention to the small pay that the in- 
spector receives in California. This is disagreeable busi- 
ness, requires hard work, and takes the inspector away from 
home. It also often takes him from home just when his 
services are most needed in his own business. He cannot 
delegate this work, as he owes his appointment to the very 
fact of his own knowledge and ability. He must give it 
personal attention. In our State the law gives him only 
three dollars a day, as I understand it, and he must bear 
his own expenses. Ashe must of necessity keep a horse, 
the expense account will often be no small matter. Cali- 
fornia is surely as able as is Colorado to pay a reasonable 
price for such service. Colorado (see American Bee Journal, 
Sept. 25, Vol. 42, No. 39, paze 615), allows four dollars per 
day and two dollars for each half day necessarily and 
actually employed, together with his actual and necessary 
expenses. It strikes me that this is none too much. Yet, if 
it is found that with the present law our supervisors are 
able to secure the service of suitable men, it is then a ques- 
tion whether we should pay any more. 


ORGANIZATION. 


Mr. Hambaugh asks how we can best secure desired ac- 
tion regarding the above suggestions. Here is a case where 
organization comes to the front and offers a great, strong, 
helping hand. Through our Farmers’ Institutes in South- 
ern California we have organized a large number of active 
Farmers’ Clubs. These are wide-awake organizations and 
are fully alive to the importance of suitable legislation in 
all such matters. Those clubs all meet once a yearina 
delegate institute which we call the ‘‘ Farmers’ Clubs’ In- 
stitute.’’ The purpose of this meeting is to discuss all the 
great questions which concern the farmers. The clubs of 
each county are appointed a year beforehand to arrange 
for this meeting. It goes, then, without saying, that the pro- 
gram of this meeting will be one of unusual interest and im- 
portance. The next meeting will occur December 17 to 19, 
1902, at Santa Ana. Ourcounty of Los Angeles is given 
the subject of legislation. The different clubs of our county 
are working upon the framing of desirable laws, which, if 
approved by the institute as a whole, shall be passed on to 
the Legislature, which will meetin January. The recom- 
mendation of this Institute will go far toward securing the 
passage of the enactments. It would bea rash Legislature 
and a foolish governor who would think to antagonize so 
large a body of farmers regarding matters which were vital 
to their interests. 

Our club in Claremont has in preparation a fertilizer 
law, which, owing to an incompetent governor, has failed 
at the last two sessions of the Legislature, though it was 
passed at both sessions. A bill is being prepared that will 
surely meet all the exigencies of the case. We have very 
little doubt but that it will be passed and signed by the gov- 
ernor at the next session of the Legislature. Our present 
governor failed of renomination largely because of his 
obstinacy in just such cases. We have great hopes that 
any such experience will never be repeated in our State. 


I suggest to Mr. Hambaugh that he carefully prepare 
an amendment to our present law, or else, as in his judg- 
ment seems best, a substitute. It seems to me very unlike 
the present law of Colorado, referred to above. I suggest 
also that Mr. Hambaugh come to the meeting prepared, ina 
short, terse paper, to give the reasons for this action in such 
a forceful way that the Institute will be convinced and give 
the bill its full sanction. I have little doubt but that in 
this way the new amendment may be carried. 

I also suggest that our State Association be called to 
meet on the 16th and 17th of the same month, either at Los 
Angeles or at Santa Ana, where the same matter may be 
presented by Mr. Hambaugh and be discussed by all the 
bee-keepers present, especially by the seven bee-inspectors, 
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that Mr. Hambaugh may get the benefit of their good judg- 
ment and experience, and that he may carry their sanction 
and approval with him as he presents the matter at the In- 
stitute. 

We see, from the above, how important a matter it is, 
that all sections of our country become organized in just the 
way referred to. Most professions havea great vantage 
ground in such organizations. Thus the lawyers, doctors, 
railroad magnates, etc., can bring such force to bear upon 
any proposition that they are almost certain to gain their 
desires. I can but believe that the two most important 
things now before not only our farmers, but also before all 
working men, are organization and co-operation. Southern 
California is leading in both these directions. May all other 
parts of our country soon wheel into line, so that all our peo- 
ple who labor with their hands may be able to hold their 
own with those of all other classes of laborers. 

Los Angeles Co., Calif. 


Shading and Ventilating Bee-Hives. 
Read at the Minnesota Bee- Keepers’ Convention. 


BY W. R. ANSELL. 


T is with great diffidence that I advance my ideas on 
shade and ventilation before this experienced gathering. 
My remarks will be few, will not be dogmatic, but may 

contain some novel suggestions on the value or inutility, of 
which I am perfectly open to conviction. 

The title of my paper may seem ambitious, so let me at 
once assignits limits: ‘‘Shading the hive from the sun, 
and ventilating it in summer and cellar.”’ 

When on the subject of shade, I shall confine myself to 
two propositions: Do we want our bees shaded? and what 
is the best form of shade ? 

We do not want them shaded in the early spring nor in 
the late fall; we do not want them shaded during the early 
hours of the day, nor at any time when the weather is not 
very warm, Therefore the natural shade derived from trees 
or shrubs is not the best form of shade. 

I fancy I hear some of my friends, who know the loca- 
tion of my apiary, say, ‘‘Sour grapes!’’ and I know how 
deliciously cool and comfortable their yards are to work in 
onahotday. Ido not underrate the value of personal com- 
fort and artistic surroundings in the bee-yard, but I think 
better results can be obtained by placing our bees on an 
open plain than in the most beautiful Garden of Eden, if 
there are always to be apple-trees there. 

I remember one apiary down in a dismally-shaded dell, 
where my friend considered he had an ideal location, be- 
cause his swarms (he never clipped his queens) always hung 
about the trees, until he had leisure to hive them. His bees 
were late risers, judging by results. 

We want our hives to be as warm during a honey-flow 
as is consistent without distressing the bees,so that the 
honey may ripen quickly. 

For this reason Iam of the opinion that a removable 
shade-board is the best device for us. Of the one I use my- 
self, I present to you a few illustrations, showing its con- 
struction and manner of use, and I venture to recommend 
it to those who desire a cheap and effective article. It is,as 
you see, made of shingles nailed to a skeleton, gabled frame 
of lath. There isno waste in the use of either material, 
and 100 shade-boards will cost you only $4.00, including a 
boy’s time nailing them up. They are heavy enough to 
stay on the hive during ah ordinary wind, and lightenough 
not to do any damage if blown off in a gale. 

They should be tilted toward the sun two or three times 
a day, and can be placed on the ground if a storm ap- 
proaches. Ican change the position of 100 in 5 or 6 minutes. 

Ventilation of the hive during the honey-flow and dur- 
ing very hot weather must, I think, conduce to the comfort 
of the bees and ripening ofthe honey. For this purpose I 
have found nothing better than the much-practiced plan of 
placing a small piece of section at each corner under the 
cover. Perhaps a little thinner might be better, if the bees 
would not seal up the opening with propolis. 


In the case of a newly-hived swarm, I have found it 
advisable to give even more ventilation than this for the 
first day ; but for the second and third days to close the top 
down tight. Afterwards the hive may be ventilated as 
usual, if the bees have started work in the super. 

My concluding suggestion will, I think, be a novel one. 
Considerable loss may sometimes be experienced, during 
the winter, through condensation on the under sides of the 





covers, and consequent dripping on the cluster. Several! 
devices are in vogue to obviate this, among others that of 
slightly raising the cover so as to allow the moisture to 
escape before condensation. ‘This plan of ventilation may 
be all rightin the case of a very strong colony, or of one 
which has a superabundance of stores. But I cannot help 
thinking the cover should be kept closed in most cases, so 
as to avoid waste of heat. 

Last winter I experimented on 27 colonies in acellar, by 
piling them against the wall at an angle of 45 degrees; my 
idea being that all condensation must of necessity fall down 
one of the inclined planes, and thus find an exit from the 
hive, without falling on the combs or cluster, and without 
the necessity of any top ventilation. Dead bees also fall, 
etc. I may mention that a couple of 2-inch slats of wood 
traverse the tops of each tier of hives; the hives above rest- 
ing on these slats. Of course, the bottom-boards are re- 
moved. Hennepin Co., Minn. 


Rearing Long-Lived Queens and Bees. 


BY HENRY ALLEY. 


HEN reading Dr. Gallup’s article, on page 584, I 
couldn’t help thinking he must have had more trouble 
in getting good queens than any other man in the 

bee-keeping line. Now, had everybody who purchased 
queens had the same trouble that the Doctor has had, where 
would the queen-breeders of the present day be? Does Dr. 
Gallup have an idea that one poor queen represents all the 
queens any dealer sends out? I wonder if Dr. Gallup al- 
ways introduces his queens so that their fertility is not de- 
stroyed at the start? Hundreds of queens are ruined in the 
very act of introduction, and I really believe Dr. Gallup has 
spoiled many a good queen by his method of introducing. 
Many bee-keepers do this thing, and then put up a kick 
against the queen-dealer. Does any one suppose that where 
a queen-dealer presents Dr. Gallup with a queen that an in- 
ferior queen is sent him? Dr. Gallup says in his article 
(page 584) that he received two queens from some one in the 
month of August, and inthe fall both colonies that the 
queens were introduced to dwindled down very low in num- 
bers. Now, I believe those two queens were just as good as 
Dr. Gallup could rear, or they never would have been sent 
to him. The two queens which I sent Dr. Gallup were per- 
fect in every way, yet he had the same bad luck with them 
as with all others. I believe the trouble is with the Doctor, 
and not with the queens. 

Iam sorry I did not get ‘‘on to”’ this queen-business 
earlier in the season. I tell you what I’ll do, Doctor: You 
rear half a dozen queens as good as you know how, in 1903, 
and mail them direct to the A. I. Root Co. I'll do thesame. 
If my queens don’t turn out betterthan yours, I’ll guarantee 
to go out of the bee-business. 

Dr. Gallup sayson page 585; ‘‘ Mr. Doolittle and Mr. 
Alley comply with all the necessary conditions but one— 
their queens do fairly well the first year, and fail the 
second.’’ Speaking for myself, I deny the statement, and 
if this were my paper I would deny it in as strong terms as 
the charge is made. Not one of the queens in 50 that I send 
out die the second year. One customer wrote me he had 
one of my queens that lived sta years. I now have two 
queens in my yard that have gone through two years, and 
they are the strongest and heaviest colonies in the State of 
Massachusetts. 

Dr. Gallup has made some most marvelous statements 
concerning queen-dealers. So far as I am concerned, I deny 
them all. The idea of judging a man’s goods by one smal! 
sample! Just accept the challenge above, and that will set- 
tle the matter, whether the queens I send out die inside of 
one year or not. Dr. Gallup has made such terribly wrong 
statements that I begin to question his judgment on queen 
bees. I really believe he destroys the vitality of the queens 
sent him when they are introduced. 

The nonsensical talk about the ‘‘ umbilical cord,” 
‘* missing link,” etc., is out of place. The meanest, half- 
starved, half-nourished queens I ever saw were the ones 
that appeared to be fixed up with what some people call the 
‘* umbilical cord.”’ 

Further on Dr. Gallup says, ‘‘ Ridicule is not argu 
ment.’’ Doctor, let me remind you that some of the state 
ments you make are not argument. 

Good queens, long-lived queens, and prolific queens, ar 
reared under proper conditions. What are those condi 
tions? The entire thing lies with the nurse-bees. No a: 
rangement of cell-cups or eggs has the least to do with th 
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quality of the queens reared. When bees rear a queen, or 
queens, in colonies having a fertile, or, in fact, any queen, 
the nurse-bees will fill the base of the cell-cups with jelly, 
but not royal jelly. It is the same sort of food as is used in 
feeding worker-larve, consequently the queens so reared 
are of a very poor quality; they lack vitality and vigor, 
and are short-lived, unprolific, and worthless. In all my 
queen-rearing operations I have recognized all these impor- 
tant facts, and have prepared the royal food before eggsare 
given them. 

Those queens reared in colonies having queens have the 
umbilical-cord attached as much as the naturally-reared 
queens, and so they have as large a lump of royal jelly at the 
bottom of the cell, as queens reared by any method. Butsuch 
jelly is of an inferior quality ; it was made up to nourish 
worker-bees, not queen-bees. 

I never give bees eggs to rear a queen until they have 
been queenless several hours, and given time to prepare the 
royal food—a thing they are sure to do, and when eggs are 
given them this royal food can be found in the cell-cup 
within an hour after the eggs are given them. Won’t some 
one who has the means at hand, analyze the two foods and 
report through the American Bee Journal ? 

I know of but one way to rear queens, outside of natural 
swarming, that I practice, and Dr. Gallup must practice it 
if he rears queens. 

One other thing that Dr. Gallup has not mentioned as 
one of the causes of short-lived queens: The queen-dealer 
is too apt to allow a colony to rear a large number of queen- 
cells. If 100 cell-cups are given a colony of bees, they surely 
would build them out, and nurse up some sort of queen-bee- 
larve. But not one queen in the lot would be of the least 
value. Now, in Nature’s way, how many queen-cells are 
usually found in a colony that has cast a swarm? Gener- 
ally but eight queen-cells, sometimes a few more, but often 
aless number. Rear less queens per colony, and they will 
prove much better. 

Dr. Gallup says he reared 36 queens that were all good, 
first-class queens. I have no doubt that is so. But hundreds 
of other bee-keepers have reared queens equally as good 
and by a similar, and by different methods. I have reared 
50,000 queens equally as good; couldn’t help rearing good 
queens. All I had to do was todojustas Dr. Gallup did— 
let Nature have herown way. But Dr. Gallup didn’t send 
any of those queens by mail to Bob, Dick and Harry, all 
over the United States, and let them introduce them. Had 
he done so, no doubt he would have heard as much growling 
about them as he has done about other people’s queens. 
Why don’t you try it, Doctor, and see how it works? You 
would soon have troubles of your own. 

I have come to the conclusion that we all rear queens by 
the same method as does Dr. Gallup. There is no other way 
to rear good queens. All queens reared in queenless colo- 
nies are reared by Nature’s best plan. The troubles with 
the queens is not in the rearing, but in handling after they 
are reared. Essex Co., Mass. 
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Smoker-Fuel Again. 

And, now, Mr. Hasty is objecting to my smoker-fuel. 
Well, you know there is nothing in the world as perverse as 
a woman (unless itis a man), and 1am going to stay in the 
wilderness a while longer. He says: 

‘* What in the world is the use of those of us that live 
in the country makeshifting along with anything else than 
the standard good fuel—rotten wood ?”’ 

Now, I say, ‘‘ What in the world is the use of those of 
is that live in the country makeshifting along with’”’ rot- 
ten wood when we havea good chip-pile right handy, and 
all we have to doisto pick up the chipsand drop them in 
ur smoker—no breaking or cutting necessary—we can pick 
ut the right size to put in the smoker without any trouble 
atall? What morecan we want? They last lots longer 
than rotten wood, and make a better smoke. 

T. F. Bingham, of smoker fame, says that sound, hard 

00d is the best smoker-fuel, and he is good authority. 





has rotted it is so much burned out, and will make that 
much less smoke. What we want is the best. 

In getting chips for smoker-fuel I always pick out 
sound, hard wood chips. Rotton wood is all right to start 
with if you can’t do better, but I can do better. 


While you are tramping around hunting up your rotten 
wood to serve as kindling for your summer’s work, Mr. 
Hasty, I will earn my 10 or 20 cents washing dishes, with 
which to buy my saltpeter, which will serve to light mine 
more than twice as long, and doa good deal better work, too. 
No, sir! lam not going to throw my saltpeterto the dogs 
yet. 

Now, honestly, Mr. Hasty, have you ever tried saltpeter 
to light yoursmoker with? If not, just try it. Who knows 
but you may be living in the wilderness, too, some day? —> 

You can use wood soaked in saltpeter instead of cloth 
if you prefer. One is just as good as the other. 


_—_—— + 


Cleaning Out Unfinished Sections. 


Have you had the bees clean out all unfinished sections 
that have the least bit of honey in them, so that you can 
use them again next year? If not, better have them do it 
right away. 

Let the bees rob them, although it is a little late for it. 
Then you will be sure they are thoroughly cleaned out. 

Stack the supers up in a pile and leave an opening 
large enough for only one or two beesto passata time, 
then they will not tear or mar the combs. If you have 
enough of them to keepall the bees busy, you can spread 
them out as you please, and they will not tear the combs. 

After they are cleaned out, pile up in the honey-room, 
and cover up mouse-tight. It is nice to inspect all supers 
as they are put away, to seeif they are all right—no foun- 
dation down, or anything of the kind, then they are all 
ready for use next year. 


——> 


Bees Cleaning Off Leaky Honey. 


Did you ever have any leaking, dauby sections, some 
with honey streaked all over the comb, others all watery 
and sticky, making you feel as if you wanted to pitch the 
whole business out of your sight ? 

Well, just give them tothe beesto clean up, and you 
will never recognize those sections after the bees have had 
them from 20 minutes to half an hour; but don’t leave 
them on too long, or they may empty them. Just leave 
them long enough for them to clean up nicely. 


I have tried it a number of times, and every time they 
have cleaned them up beautifully. Oh! it was such a re- 
lief to get back nice, dry sections in place of the sticky ones. 


ee eee 


The Wax-Worm and Its Work. 


There has been more or less saidin the Bee Journal 
concerning the wax-worm and its destructive work. Please 
give a brief description of its manner of working; how it 
is gotten rid of when it makes its appearance; anda de- 
scription of the worm itself. I think I have been troubled 
with it a little lately. ILLINOIS. 


ANSWER.—If there are any worms at work on your 
combs you may be sure they are wax-worms. 

There are two species, one much smaller than the other. 
It is the larger one that does the most damage. If your 
colonies are strong the bees will take care of the worms for 
you, especially if the bees are Italians. 


You will occasionally see little burrows under the cap- 
ping of the brood. Pick a hole at one end of the burrow, 
then pick a hole at the other end, and follow along until 
you find the worm, and kill it. 


But the greatest trouble with wax-worms is in brood- 
combs that are not in care of the bees. In the spring, as 
soon as the weather begins to be pretty warm, you may 
look out for them, 

The eggs are laid by the bee-moth in the combs, and 
hatch out into tiny grubs or worms, and when full-grown 
are nearly an inch long, are not very much smaller around 
than a small quill, and are of a grayish, dirty-white color. 
It is while small and while growing that it puts in its work 
of destruction. 

Examine your combs from time to time, and whenever 
you detect any cells filled with webs, ora series of little 


Rot in wood is slow combustion, and $just so far as it | tunnels running across the combs from cell to cell, you may 
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be sure the worms are at work, and they must receive im- 
mediate attention, as their work is very rapid. 

There are several different methods of getting rid of 
them. One of the best ways is to give the wormy combs 
to the bees to take care of. Or you may fumigate them 
with sulphur, or bisulphide of carbon. Or you may filla 
small oil-can with gasoline, and wherever you suspect the 
presence of a worm fill the cell with gasoline. This is very 
effectual and an easy way. 

If you use gasoline or bisulphide of carbon be careful 
not to use near a fire, as they are very inflammable. 


I 


Her Bees Held Their Own. 


Bees have not done anything this season. Mine have 
held their own—only one super per colony. They have a full 
hive of honey and plenty of bees. I expect they will winter 
allright. Some of my neighbors say their bees have not 
even enough honey to carry them through the winter. 

Mrs. E. BuURDICK. 

Bernalillo Co., N. Mex., Oct. 10. 














Questions and Answers. 


CONDUCTED BY 


DR. O. O. MILLER, Marengo, Il, 


(The Gpeetnte may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—EpIrTor.| 








Late Drones. 


Last June I received a queen, and the colony in which I 
placed her did very well this season, but did not swarm. A 
short time ago I noticed there were still drones in the hive ; 
thinking that perhaps they had lost their queen, I examined 
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them and found her there all right. 
kept at this time of year? I have never seen anything of 
the kind before. MICHIGAN. 


ANSWER.—I saw drones the last day of October this 
year at the entrance of one of my colonies concerning whose 
queen I have no anxiety. I think it is more common than 
usual this year to find late drones. The season has been 
such that bees have done some gathering every fine day, 
and so the bees have not felt keenly the lack of pasturage, 
and the lack of pasturage seems to be the principal thing 
that suggests the extermination of the drones. 


-— ~~ 5 


Preparing Bees for Shipment. 


Why are those drones 


1. What is the proper way to prepare bees to ship? and 
what is the cost per colony, say from here to California ? 

2. Would it be advisable to take 20 colonies from Iowa 
to California, as they will hardly sell for what they are 
worth here. 

3. How would be the proper way to manage the en- 
trance-guards during swarming season to prevent swarm- 
ing ? IowA. 

ANSWERS.—1. Minutiz of preparation varies according 
to the hive. Generally itis all right to fasten the cover 
and floor-board to the body of the hive by means of one or 
two cleats at each of the four corners of the hive, one end 
of the cleat being fastened to the floor-board and the other 
to the cover, and the middle of the cleat fastened to the hive. 
Abundant ventilation must be supplied by means of wire- 
cloth, one way being to have in place of the covera rim an 
inch or two deep entirely covered over the top with wire- 
cloth. In this case of course the cover is omitted from its 
usual place. I do not know what it will cost to transport a 
colony of bees from Iowa to California, but you can learn 
from your freight or express agent. 

2. 1 don’t know, but I very much doubt the abvisability. 
I’m not sure about your railroads, but I doubt whether you 
can send bees by freight without paying for a car-load, and 
the express charges are fearful. 

3. They are simply to be left at the entrance, to be re- 
moved when a queen has been trapped or when drones are 
in them. 
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It has 432 pages, size 9x11 inches. 


Send for Our Catalogue 


: Postage is 15, but if you will 
cut this ad out and send it to us we will mail the catalog FREE. 


Send for catalogue, it will interest and save you money. 


MARVIN SMITH CO., 


55-57-59 N. i St. 
CHICAGO, LLL. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





(Successor to Chas. F. Muth and A. Muth.) 
Central and Freeman Avenues, 


{‘ THE BEST M 


BEE-SUPPLIES 
HONEY-JARS i: Sale - 84. om sie ti ee 75 





Sa 


3.00 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Prompt service, lowest prices, with best shipping facilities. 


(| ROOT’S GOODS. AT THEIR FACTORY PRICES. 


1-1b. sq.Standard,spring top,gr.,$5.50 
1-lb. Keystone, spring top,gross, 5.25 
+ Ib. Octagon, spring top, gross, 5.25 


_C. H. W. WEBER, 





THANKSGIVING DAY EXCURSIONS 
at rate of a fare andathird on al! 
trains of the Nickel Plate Road, on 
Nov. 26 and 27, to points within 150 
miles, and good returning to and in- 
cluding Nov. 28. Chicago Depot, Grand 
Central Station, Harrison St. and Fifth 


-Ave. City Ticket Office, 111 Adams 
St. ’Phone Central 2057. §9-45A3t 





Queen-Clipping 
Device Free.... 


(-1b. 4.75 The Monette Queen-Clipping 
7 : Device is a fine ting for use 

s EF S { 100 lbs. white sweet- scented clov er, $10 100 lbs. White Dutch, $20 catching and cli fag Quees n8 
E D of 100 lbs. yellow ‘“ $15 | 1 oz. Catnip seed, 10c wine? Sane ok cents 
= 100 Ibs. Alfalfa clover $12 | 1 oz. Rocky Mountain Bee: plant, 15c or will send it as re 
Honey Plants { 100 lbs. Alsike clover, $15 | 1 oz. Eucalyptus seed, : 20c mium for sending us ONE NEY 





subscriber to the Bee Journal f 





Please Mention the Bee Journal 


when writing 
Advertisers ««««« " Chicago, 11! 


a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we wi 
mail the Bee Journal one yea 
and the Clipping Device. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY 
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What Yon Yonson Thinks 








Yon Yonson com from Sveden, 
He havven lots to du, 

He don’t vas git so homesick, 
He play das organ tu. 


He vorken on das section, 
He don’t vas lak das boss, 

So, Pat O’Rice, hedon't speak twice, 
He turn das Svede man off. 


So he vork for Ole peterson, 
He milk hiss cows at nite, 

He vork all day, and git big pay, 
An don’t vas bean git tite. 


Vell, ay bean yust goin into das big lodg 
and vat bean called National Bee-Keepers’ 
Assoceation. Ay bean tank me for long time 
to join me selv in to das big yunyuns, but ay 
don’t know it bean for any ting but dem big 
bee-keeper mans, but ven ay goto town von 
day ma som hunny, an ay ask das store mans 
vat he pay for nice hunny, an he look at him 
and he say, ‘‘ Vell, das vas nice hunny, an ay 
kin pay you ateen cent a pound. Mine goode- 
ness, ay yust purd neer to fall over! ‘* Vat 
for you kin pay somuch ?”’ ay say. ‘ Vell,” 
he say, ‘‘ dom bee-keeper mans vat be long to 
das yunyun dom git big law past so ve don’t 
kin sell any more of das slop hunnys vat been 
in glas tumblers, vot got little beeas come in 
it, an ven dom peoples begin to taste das reg- 
lar beeas hunny, den dome fine out dat it 
don’t bean any hunny toll in dom glasses. An 
den dom reddy to pay big price for das regler 
beeas hunnys; before dom tot every ting vat 
say hunny vas hunny.” 

My ying! ven ay begin to tank bout ay 
never giv dom fellers five cent an dom do me 
so much good to git big price for hunny. 
Mine goodeness, ay youst feel so small ay vas 
purdnear to fall tru a not-hole vat bean in das 
floor. For longtime a go ay bean yoin me 
selv into Voodman, and dom ride me on das 
gote for bout two hours, but das yunyun it 
bean differnt ting. Ay don’t haf to ride das 
gote,an ay bean git benfit forlong time ago. Ay 
sen Mr. New York von dollar, an ay tell him to 
yoin me into das big yunyuns vat do so much 
for Svede mans. Mr Huchinson he bean das 
president, an ay tanx he bean glad to yoin 
dom peoples in das yunyuns. If you tak 
notis he bean vare viskers on da side, yust lak 
Mr. New York ven dom bean yoin dom peo- 
ples into das yunynns. Dom make plenty big 
smile, an by an by dom goan to come in so 
fast dom haf to vare side-boards to keep das 
smiles from running over 

Now, ay tank all you bee-keepers vat don’t 
belong to das yunyuns, you better git on 
bord das ban’ vagen, for it goan to start up 
purty fast,an if you don’t git into it purty 
soon mebby you goan to git left. Yon Yon- 
son he don’t goan to hang on be hine eder, 
you bet. He goan to hole da whip, an ven 
dom come to big hill he goan to git off an 
push, an if all dom bee-keepers vat read das 
bee-paper vill yust push for about von dollar, 
on da start den, ay tank it soon bean goan 
hooping. 

Now, dom yunyuns bean all reddy don gud 
for us, an ve mosta follow das golden rule. 
Das slop hunny mans dom got differnt rule. 
Dom say if dom bee-keepers don’t du us ve 
goan to du you. Now, ve bean du dom fel- 
lers in Illenois, but in odder States dom bean 
du dom bee-keepers plenty bad. Ve musta 
have plenty spunk, and ve musta vork ma 
das law mans, and get some better laws, an 
das goan to tak monny. Course dom slop 
hunny mans dom goan to vork aganst us, but 
if ve all push plenty hard some tings goan to 
com luse, an ve will tak das slop hunny mans 
door an post an every ting an cary it up on 
da hill, yust lak Samson du ma das philis- 
tines, and den ve goan to play keep hous ma 
das fellers. An Yon Yonson he goan to 
spank das carpets an ven we have sweep das 
floor, den Dr. miller he goun to bring in big 
arm full of straw for carpets, an ven ve bean 





To make cows pay, use Sharples Cream Separators. 
Book Business Dairying& Cat.212 free.W.Chester,Pa 








SOMé Renewal Subscription Offers | 


As the time is drawing near when a large majority of the readers of the 
American Bee Journal renew their subscriptions for another year, we thought it 
would be well to put before them in one place a few of our clubbing offers that 
they might like to take advantage of. We will number them, so that if you will 
order by number no mistake will likely be made at this end of the line. Here 
they are: 


No. 1— 
No. 2— 





The Bee Journal a year and Prof. Cook’s “ 


Bee-Keep- 
er’s Guide,’’ (book alone, $1.20) 


VENT Ore eee Both for $1.75 
The Bee Journal a year and Dadant’s ‘“ Langstroth 


on the Honey-Bee,”’ (book alone, $1.25)............... ss 1.75 
No . The Bee Journal a year and Doolittle’s ‘‘ Scientific 
° Queen-Rearing,’’ (cloth bound) (book alone, $1.00)... . oe 1.60 
No | The Bee Journal a year and Doolittle’s ‘‘ Scientific 
. Queen-Rearing,”’ (leatherette bound) (book alone, 60c) $6 1.40 
No Ridin The Bee Journal a year and an Untested Italian 
° Queen (to be mailed in May, 1903) (Queen alone, 75c). oe 1.50 
The Bee Journala year anda ‘‘Novelty Pocket-Knife”’ 
No. 6-- 4 y 
» with your name and address on it (knife alone, $1.25) 66 1.90 
No Does The Bee Journal a year and a ‘‘ Wood Binder,’’ for 
. holding a year’s numbers (binder alone, 20c)......... $6 1.00 
No g- The Bee Journal a year and an ‘‘ Emerson Binder,”’ 
° ~ (stiff board) (binder alone, 60c)....................-- “6 1.40 
No. 9— The Bee Journal a year and a Monette ‘“‘ Queen-Clip- 
. ping Device,” (device alone, 25c) .................+- “6 1,10 
No 10—he Bee Journal a year and Newman’s ‘Bees and 
° Honey,”’ (cloth bound) (book alone, 75c) .............. “6 1.50 
No 11 __ The Bee Journal a year and Newman’s ‘ Bees and 
’ IE Ms 6h ne6 6 oiesew ccc cusegasecesaee $6 1.20 
No. 12—tThe Bee Journal a year and a Corneil Smoker ($1.00). an 1.80 
No. 13—The Bee Journal a year anda “‘ Porter Bee-Escape’’.. “ 1.10 
No 14—The Bee Journal a year and a No. 2 Bee-Veil 
° ee Ee SG oe lees ones chee aay a kee $6 1.30 
No 15—the Bee Journal a year and a ‘‘Globe Bee-Veil’’ ($1.00 
° li Se ee =) ae “6 1.80 
No 16— i" Bee Journal a yearand an Alley ‘‘ Queen and 
. © IN, GOD sa os ce coe scswebeckcces +s 1,50 


Of course all the above will be sent postpaid. Weshould be pleased to have all 
who can do so send in their orders at once, so as to cause less delay than there 
would be when so many renew their subscriptions at nearly the same time—from 
Dec. 15 to Jan. 15. We will try to do our part in filling your orders promptly. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO, 
144 & 146 E. Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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We are the Largest Manufacturers of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 4 the Northwest 


Send for catalog. 












Sa PP OT Minn. 
We have the Best Goods, Loved Prices, ald Best Shipping Facilities, 
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Have;You Seen Our Blue Cat- 


BEST goods 


write for it, 


alog? 60 illustrated pages; describes EVERYTHING NEEDED IN THE APIARY. | 
at the LOWEST prices. Alternating hives and Ferguson supers. Sent FREE; 
Tanks from galv. steel, red cedar, cypress or fir; freight paid; price-list free. 


KRETCHMER MFG. CO., box 90, Red Oak, lowa. 


Agencies: Trester Supply Co., Lincoln, Neb.; Shugart & Ouran, Council Bluffs, lowa: Chas, 
Spangler, Kentland, Ind. 12E26t 
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New Edition. 19th Thousand. 


Prot. Gook'’s B6b-K66DEr'S GUIAE 


Or, Manual of the Apiary. 














Price, 
Postpaid, 
$1.20 


Price, 
Postpaid, 
$1.20 

















PROF. A. J. COOK. 

This standard work on practical bee-keeping has just 
been thoroughly revised and brought down to date. About 
100 pages and nearly 100 illustrations have been added, 
which makes it now a superb volume of 544 pages, with 295 
fine illustrations. It is printed on clear white paper, and 
is bound in elegant brown cloth, gold-lettered. 

Prof. Cook has been one of the leading contributors to 
the American Bee Journal for a quarter of acentury. He 
is well known to bee-keepers everywhere. He is an author- 
ity on bees and related subjects. His book has had a large 
sale, which now bids fair to increase greatly. 

In order that every reader of the American Bee Jour- 
nal, who does not already possess a copy of Prof. Cook’s 
work, may have it, we wish to make the following 


FOUR LIBERAL OFFERS: 


No. 1,—For $1.75 we will mail the American Bee Journal one year and a 
copy of Prof. Cook’s book. 


No, 2,—Any one of our present subscribers whose subscription is now paid 
in advance, can have a copy of Prof. Cook’s book mailed to him free as a pre- 
mium for sending us two new subscribers to the American Bee Journal for a 
year (with $2.00.) 

No, 3,—Or, send one new subscriber for a year (at $1.00) and 50 cents more 
($1.50 in all,) and we will mail to YOU a copy of the book and will send the Amer- 
ican Bee Journal for One year to the new subscriber. 


No, 4,.—For $1.00 we will send Prof. Cook’s book by express or freight 
with other goods; or, if called for at our office, the price is $1.00. But the post- 
paid price of the book alone is $1.20. 


tas" Please remember that offers Nos. 2 and 3 of the 
above are made to those who are now subscribers to the 
American Bee Journal, and whose subscriptions are paid in 
advance. Offers Nos. 1 and 4 are made to any one who de- 


sires to take advantage of them. 
Address all orders to the publishers, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





all dun an“dom vimensthay!blak}:das stove an 
set das table, den ve goan to sit down an 
have big feast, an ay tank ve goan to prove 
das pudden fo shure. 
If das hogs don’t git out, or some ting go 
rong, ay bean come over nex’ veek. 
Yon Yonson. 











Bees Did Fairly Well. 


My bees have done fairly well this season. 
I got 2000 pounds of comb honey from 22 
colonies, spring count, and increased to 38. 


They are in good shape for winter. This is 
getting to be a very fair place for bees, and 
they do as well here as anywhere. 
F. H. Mrvuer. 
Sarton Co., Kans., Oct. 31. 





He Appreciates this Journal. 


The American Bee Journal is just the paper 
for any one keeping bees. I fail to see how 
any person can do without it and make a suc- 
cess keeping bees. I got my experience from 
it by putting what I read to practical use. 

W. J. Brown. 

Skagit Co., Wash., Oct. 27. 


Honey Crop Almost a Failure. 


The honey crop was rather a failure in this 
locality. A bee-keeper in this neighborhood, 
having 450 colonies, had nothing to extract, 
although the bees have the hives heavy now, 
which insures at least good wintering. There 
is at present a good flow of honey from vari- 
ous fall flowers. In some places the ground 
is covered for acres with yellow flowers; it 
seems they belong to the sunflower family. 

I extracted 360 pounds of honey from 8 col- 
onies, and increased to 18; but I have to feed 
some of them. OTtTo SUELSENFUSS. 

Bexar Co,, Tex., Oct. 28. 


Only a Fair Yield. 


Although the weather the past summer was 
too chilly and wet I secured a little over 400 
sections of honey from 11 colonies, and they 
were all sold to private families. They all 
came after the honey. J. W. Lets. 

Franklin Co., Ohio, Noy. 4. 


Building Comb to Separators. 


I know from actual experience with hun- 
dreds of colonies, that the starter hasn’t any- 
thing to do with building comb to the sep- 
arator whatever, unless it breaks loose. 

I have been wondering for some years past 
why so many bee-keepers advocate full sheets 
of comb foundation in sections, when, in this 
country, half and quarter sheets produce just 
as good results. I think that the advocating 
of full sheets of comb foundation is either 
advertising for the foundation, or else an 
ignorant statement of those making it. I 
think the same is true with fence separators. 
1 have produced thousands and thousands of 
sections of comb honey, with plain separators 
with sections partly filled with comb founda- 
tion, and very seldom have any attached to 
the separator. They have been as white as 
snow, and as straight as a board, so much so 
that I have taken premiums five or six times 
in succession. at the Northern State Fair. ove: 
any sections; the fence separators are no ex 
ception. 

When I see a statement made that ful! 
sheets of comb foundation wlll do away with 
brace-comb, it makes me feel badly, not for 
those who make the statement, but for the 
poor beginners, who, like myself, seek a rem 
edy for their troubles, and will invest heavily 
in the things recommended through the bee 
papers, only to be disappointed. 

I am not able, however, to give a remedy t« 
prevent the bees from attaching the combs t 
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the separators, but full sheets of comb foun- 
dation is not the remedy. The starter I have 
been using for the last eight years is a V- 
shaped piece, reaching nearly the entire 
length of the section at the top, and extend- 
ing to within an inch of the bottom. It sur- 
prises me to see it advocated by old bee-keep- 
ers to puta bottom starter in the section in 
order to get the combs fastened. I do not use 
such a starter at all, and out of 100,000 sec- 
tions of comb honey, I do not believe 100 sec- 
tions were not fastened to the bottom solid. 

A. C. F. Bartz. 

Chippewa Co., Wis., Nov. % 





Wet Season—Carniolan Bees. 

Strange things have occurred here in 1902. 
As I reported some time ago, we bad a fine 
flow last spring, but we have had one of the 
dryest, hottest summers ever known here. 
It seems strange to read what Northern bee- 
keepers say about cold, wet weather when we 
are burning and drying up. 

The drouth lasted from May 31 to Aug. 30, 
when the rain came. Nearly everything was 
dried up, and most of the bees verging on 
starvation. [am glad to say, after the rain 
came, everything started anew, and the bees 
went to work rearing young brood like they 
do in the spring. 

Some of the bees have four or five gallons 
of honey to the colony, and are still working. 
But we will soon have frost. 

The most of my colonies have a fine lot of 
young bees to go through the winter. 


I have read with interest all Dr. Gallup has 
said about rearing queens. I believe the Doc- 
tor is nearer right than some of our bee-men 
are willing to admit. I have tried to rear 
queens in weak colonies several times this 
year, but I failed nearly every time to get a 
good one. I do not see how it is that so many 
report failure with queens they buy; I have 
bought several, and they have all done very 
well except one. I must say a good word for 
the Carniolans; during the dry weather they 
kept rearing bees. Then the honey-flow 
came they had plenty of bees to gather the 
honey, but the blacks were too weak to do 
much. If you want to build your bees up 
fast, just get oneor two Carniolans and rear 
all the queens you want. J. 8. Patron. 

Hale Co., Ala., Oct. 31. 





Asters. 

I enclose two flowers on which the bees 
work so much—one with white flowers and 
the other with yellow and blue flowers. What 
are they ? F. J. GUNZEL. 

Poinsett Co., Ark. 


[Both are Asters: the one with white flow- 


ers is Aster-Belgii, commonly called white- 
weed; the other is Aster levis. These are 
valuable honey-plants, and are among the lat- 
est flowers to attract bees.—C. L. WaALrTon. | 


Results of a Wet Season. 


I never saw as much wet weather as we 
have had this year; it has rained as often as 
every other day since last April, and has been 
quite cool. 

I started in this spring with 11 colonies of 
bees, and increased to 22. I have taken off 
1057 pounds of nice honey. 


We had about 4 weeks of nice white clover 
bloom; the bees worked well on it, notwith- 
standing the wet weather. They are well 
provided for the winter with nice honey, and 
are in fine shape. 

I am selling my No. 1 honey by the case for 
141g cents per pound, and the light weight 
for 2 sections for 25 cents, and my extracted 
at 12 cents a pound, with good sales. I have 
bought nearly a ton of honey of my brother 
bee-keepers, so I have honey to supply my cus- 
tomers. 

Bees have done very well here in the Lake 
Champlain valley. I have reports from others 
only about two miles from here, and they say 
their bees are starving. 

I have had orders for honey from Pennsyl- 
vania. I find that fair dealing and honest 
weight, and putting the honey up in cartons, 
with name and address on them, bring me 





BEE-KEEPERS--ATTENTION. 


Do not put your money into New Fangled Bee-Hives, but buy a plain, ser- 
viceable and well-made hive, such asthe regular Dovetailed hive arranged for 


bee-way sections. 


Honey-producers of Colorado—one of the largest honey-pro- 


ducing sections in the world—use this style. 
Thousands of Hives, Millions of Sections, ready for Prompt Shipment. 


G.B. LEWIS CoO., Watertown, Wis. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





27 cents Cash 
paid for Beeswax. * 


xk 


This is a good time 
to send in your Bees- 
wax. Weare paying 
27 cents a pound— 
CASH—for best yel- 


low, upon its receipt, or 29 cents in trade. Impure wax not taken at any price. 
Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, I11. 





BUSHELS OF EGGS 


follow the feeding of cut 


bone. The 


DANDY Greens Bone 


a Ame a 
00 wy Bold on 18 dae wi 
aoa tae Send for price book 





Please mention Bee sournal when writing 


SHEEP MONEY att, ott? nate 


if you work for us. We wil 
ent on —_ 









and easy. Send 10 cents for ‘tall 


. ie faa DRAPER PUBLISHING CO. Chicago, Ills. 


Please mention Gen as Journal when writing 


FOR SALE. 


7000 lbs. Extracted Basswood Honey, stored in 
basswood barrels and kits. Large barrels each 
oars 330 Ibs. net; % barrels, 180 lbs.; kits, 

$ Ibs. Prices—7iéc per pound in barrels, and 
ae ‘in kits, f.o.b. cars at Viola. Cash must ac- 








company 6 order. Sample by mail, 10c. Address, 
41A13t L. HENTHORN, box 83, Viola, Wis. 
rary aged 

ADE. Bull 

Asa Chicken 


Tight. Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 
Prices. Fully Warranted. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
Box 89 Winchester, Indiana, U. 8. A. 


* Please mention the Bee Journal 


WANTED, TO BUY, 


50 or 75 colonies of BEES in Florida. Italian 
or Carniolans preferred. State what yon have, 
kind of bees, hives, and price, with or without 
top stories. J. ALPAUGH, Galt, Ont , Can. 


45Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 














Can You Afford 


to buy your next woven wire fencing without in- 


vestigating the PAGE? You'll find our catalog 
interesting and quite instructive. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO,, ADRIAN, MICH, 
Please mention Bee Journai when writing. 


INGHAM’S PATENT 
kers 


24 years the best. 
Send for Circular. 
25Atf T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are interested in 4 im any way 
ou cannot afford to be without the best 
heep Paper published in the United States. 


Wool Markets and Sheep 


has a hobby which is the — breeder and 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time. 
Are you interested? Write today. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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FOUR PERSONALLY 
CONDUCTED EXCURSIONS 
FROM 
CHICAGO, COUNCIL BLUFFS 
AND OMAHA 
To 
CALIFORNIA 
WITH CHOICE OF ROUTES. 
These excursions leave Chicago every 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday at 11:30 p.m., and Omaha every 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday at 4:25 p.m..in Pullman Tour- 


ist Sleeping Cars, over the Union 
Pacific. The cars are accompanied all 


the way by conductors skilled in the 
service of excursion parties. The 
Union Pacific is the only line from 
Omaha running four excursions to 
California every week. 

These exctirsions can be joined at 
any point enroute. 

For full information call on or ad- 


dress W.G. NEIMYER, G.A., 
193 South Clark St., 
44Atf Chicago, Il. 





|The Fred W. Muth Co. 


Front and Walnut Sts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
hibt 
~ pound, 


HONEY JARS © psa 


with patent glass stoppers and steel spring are 
the best; only $5.50 per gross. 
bbe 
SEND FOR CATALOG OF BEE-SUPPLIES. 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS. 


DAIRYMEN ARE DELIGHTED 


to meet those who work for us. Cow keepers always 
have money. We start you in business. You make 
large profits. Easy work. We furnish capital. Send 
10 aA for full Hoe of samples and particulars. 


< DRAPER PUBLISHING "CO, Chicago, Its. 


’ 
1902—Bee-Keepers’ Suvplies! 
We can furnish’ you with The A. I. Root Co’s 

goods at wholesale or retail at their prices. We can 
save you freight, and ship promptly. agg price 
id for beeswax. Send for our 1902 cata 
. H. HUNT & BON, Bell Branch, Warne Go. Mich 


If you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.20 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 


‘*‘ Bee-Keeper’s Guide.’’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


petit 
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order from people far from home. 
the home trade as much as possible. 

I have taken the American Bee Journal for 
several years, and do not see how I could get 
along without it. You can count on my re- 
newal, for I find ‘it pays to keep informed, 
and the Bee Journal does that. 

G. H. ADKINs. 
Essex Co., N. Y., Oct. 30. 


I work up 





Wintering Under Snow. 


Last winter my bee-hives were covered 
with snow for a long time; it was two feet 
above the hives. and the bees came out healthy 
and strong. After my bees are prepared for 
winter they receive no more attention until 
spring. D. M. KetcHam. 

Wayne Co., N. Y., Oct. 22. 





When Bees Build Queen-Cells Best. 


On page 682, I see Mr. Hasty says I have 
taken a film or hide off his eyes. Ob, now, 
Mr. Hasty, don’t be so hasty, for we have all 
the hides down here we want ; better keep 
yours to distribute where they are needed 
more. 

I am still making the statement credited to 
me at the convention, and, what is more, I 
thoroughly proved it the last yearorso. I 
couldn’t afford to be caught making an un- 
orthodox statement. Yes, Mr. Hasty, it is 
true, as I have found in my experience, that a 
colony is in the best shape to build cells in 
from one to four hours (at most) after being 
made queenless and broodless. Just as soon 
as they begin to show that peculiar restless- 
ness indicating their queenlessness, we are 
ready to give them the batch or batches of 
cells. 

In transferring I use little or no royal jelly, 
and transfer very young larve. They are 
then given in batches to the colonies as fast as 
they show they are queenless, and are at once 
received and well fed. True, the bees have 
not had time to secrete royal jelly, but has it 
not been proved that both workers and queens 
are fed on identically the same food for the 
first two or three days of their life? Therefore 
the bees will have ample time to secrete the 
more concentrated food by the time the lary 
are old enough to take the richer food. 

By giving the cells to the colonies early I 
get a much larger percent of accepted cells; 
and, what is more, a much better lot of cells. 
The quicker you can give bees the prepared 
cells after they show queenlessness the better 
it is all around, There are several hours 
saved, a better grade of queens, and no ab- 
sconding of the bees. Sometimes, if bees are 
left queenless and broodless over night, they 
will abscond early the next morning, or unite 
with some other colony. I have found that 
blacks are worse at absconding than the pure 
Italians or their crosses. No, sir, Mr. Hasty, 
this is not a case of ‘*‘ sometimes,”’ it is a case 
of ‘all times,’’ that the bees give the best re- 
sults if bees are given the prepared cups im- 
mediately after they show they realize their 
queen lessness. 

Now, if any of the other so-called profes- 
sionals want to have their say, or you want 
to remove some more “ hide,”’ pitch in. 

Homer H. Hype. 

Wilson Co., Texas, Oct. 29. 








FOR THANKSGIVING DAY 
the Nickel Plate Road will sell tickets 
within distances of 150 miles, Nov. 26 
and 27, at rate of a fare and a third for 
the round-trip. Tickets good returning 
until Nov. 28, inclusive. This road has 
three express trains daily to Ft.Wayne, 
Cleveland, Erie, Buffalo, New York 
and Boston, with vestibuled sleeping- 
cars. Also excellent dining-car serv- 
ice, meals being served on Individual 
Club Plan, ranging in price from 35 
cents to $1.00; alsoa la carte. For res- 
ervation in sleeping-cars or other in- 
formation, address John Y. Calahan, 
General Agent, 113 Adams St., room 
298, Chicago. City ticket office, 111 
Adams St. ’Phone Central 2057. 
60-45A3t 











Charity begins at home, 
The first thing to do is to 
buy lots of new Furniture, 
HouseF urnishings,Christmas 
Gifts, etec., to 
make Home 


=» Happy. If 
you buy the 
goods from 
us you can 
grye liberal- 
y tothe poor 
from the sav- 
ing that you 
make. Send 
for our com- 
lete illus- 
rated 300- 
e WHOLE. 
ALE catalog 
atonce. We 


pay postage. 
H. Leonard & Sons, 
















~'ease mention Bee Jou~mal when writing, 
take in to start you in a good paying busi- 
ness. Send 10 cents for full line of samples 
and directions how to begi 
“ __ World’s Standard Hatcher. 
Used on 26 Gov. Experiment Stations 
ultrymen and thousands of others. 
Bold medal and highest award at 
Pan-American, Oct. 1901. 16-page 


§ TO START YOU IN BUSINESS 
DRAPER PUBLISHING CO., Chicaco, Ills, 

in U.S., Canada, Australia and New 

circular free. Complete catalogue, 


We will present you the first 65 you 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
Zealand; also by America’s leading 

, 8x1] in., mailed for 10c. 


Supp 
Moisture 
180 pages 
Ask nearest officefor book No, 50 
CYPRERS INOUBATOR COMPANY, 
Butralo, N. ¥., Chicago, lil., Boston, Mass., New York, N, ¥. 
tlease mention Bee Journal when writing, 





L ANGStFOtN o. 
The Honey-Bee 


Revised by Dadant—1900 Edition. 


This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth, and contains 
over 500 pages, being revised by those 
large, practical bee-keepers, so well- 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal—Chas. Dadant & Son. 
Each subject is clearly and thoroly ex- 
plained, so that by following the in- 
structions of this book one cannot fail 
to be wonderfully helped on the way to 
success with bees. 

The book we mail for $1.25, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $1.75; or, we will 
mail it asa premium for sending us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $3.00. 

This is a splendid chance to get a 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


POVLTRY PAYS 


when the hens lay. Keep them 
laying. For hatching and brood- 
ing use the best reasonable priced 
Incubators and Brooders — built 
upon honor, sold upon guarantee, 


THE ORMAS 
L. A. Banta, Ligonier, Indiana 





: 














Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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Bisulphide of Carbon—A Caution. 


Some writers have told how they have had 
fire quite near this substance without its ignit- 
ing. They'll repeat that thing just once too 
often some bright day when a draft of. air 
brings the fumes toward the fire. It does not 
stop to burn—it goes off with a bang.— 
STENOG, in Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 


Honey -Glands. 


These are organs found in many flowers, 
and their office is to secrete the sweet sac- 
charine juice and generate it in the necta- 
reous sacs, where it is stored up until it is 
rifled by the bees on their foraging excursions. 
They differ in number in various kinds of 
flowers, from one to five or more, generally 
according to the arrangement of the flower- 
petals. Thus, in the Ranunculus family, 
with their five flower-leaves, there are five 
nectaries, corresponding with the five petals. 
In regular flowers, however, the base is dif- 
ferent, and frequently but one exists. It is 
placed in different positions on different 
flowers, but always situated just where the 
bee can most easily approach and sip from it. 
If these glands differ in number and position, 
their shape and size are even more diverse. 
The raspberry flower has a regular circular 
honey-trough, and the bee sips all round it, 
taking some time to exhaust the supply. 
That bountiful bee-flower, the lime, has a 
boat-shaped structure, which, in certain sea- 
sons, is ever full to overflowing, and, perhaps, 
on no other plant does the insect load up so 
quickly, and with so little trouble and exer- 
tion. Hellebores, and many others, have lit- 
tle tubular honey-pots yielding their stores 
willingly. The buttercups have five small, 
circular glands, one on each petal. Though 
the flower is generally the seat of these re- 
ceptacles for the nectareous secretion, other 
parts may be found at times to yield a flow, 
asin the case of beans and vetches, which 
secrete it by their stipules.—D. M. M., in the 
British Bee Journal. 


Alfalfa Yielding Honey in the South. 


By the way, speaking about alfalfa, I 
planted about one-fourth acre year before last 
for the bees. Last year it grew nicely and 
bloomed well, but the bees paid no attention 
to it. I decided to let it remain a year longer 
to test it thoroughly. This spring the bees 
worked on it well—so much so that the man 
who cut it (it was cut while in bloom), along 
toward the last, threatened to give up the 
job, as he said it was hard to tell which were 
in possession—he or the bees. So it is safe to 
say alfalfa has produced honey as far east as 
North Carolina.—‘‘ Tak HEEL,” in Gleanings 
in Bee- Culture. 


Worker-Comb Without Foundation. 


G. M. Doolittle says in Gleanings in Bee- 
Culture that his favorite plan is to have 
combs built in a weak colony or nucleus. 


He says: ‘If such a colony is deprived of 
all of its combs save one of honey and one of 
brood, and a frame having a starter in it is in- 
serted between the two combs left in the hive, 
the bees will, ninety-nine times in a hundred, 
fill that frame with worker-comb, and said 
comb will be as perfect as one built from 
foundation under the most favorable circum- 
stances. Taking advantage of this fact, I 
take frames of brood from the weaker colonies 
I have at the beginning of the honey-fiow, 
those too weak to work in sections to advan- 
tage, and give this brood to the weaker of the 
stronger colonies, and set the weak colonies 
to building comb, as I have explained. You 


will note here that I really make a gain in 
this way as to surplus honey, for this brood, 
where placed, gives better results in section 
honey than it would have done had it been 
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left where it was with the weak colony, as it 
almost immediately puts the bees of the colony 
where given (into the sections) at work, while, 
had the brood remained in its own hive, 
these colonies would have been somewhat 
slow in starting in the sections.”’ 





CONVENTION NOTICE. 

Chicago - Northwestern. — The executive 
committee of the Chicago-Northwestern Bee- 
Keepers’ Association have planned to hold the 
best convention ever convened in Chicago. The 
date is Dec. 3d and 4th, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day. Five eminent bee-keepers have been in- 
vited, and are expected to attend. More defi- 
nite announcement later. Watch for it. Re- 
duced rates on account of the fat stock show, 
which is held Nov. 29th to Dec. 6th. 

HERMAN F. Moore, Sec. 


The Emerson Binder 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Journal we mail for 
but 60 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both for oniy $1.40. Itis 
a fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour- 
nal as fast as they are received. If you have 
this “ Emerson” no further binding is neces- 


"*J* GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dittmer’s Foundation ! 


Retail—Wholesal 
use a PROCESS that produces 'EVERY 











latin’ 

















I 
ESSENTIAL necessary to make it the BEST 
and MOST desirable in all respects. My PRO- 
own inventions, which enable me to SEL 
FOUNDATION and 
at prices that are the lowest. Catalog giving 
Full Line of Supplies, 
BEESWAX WANT 
GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 
BOY WE WANT WORKERS 
Boys, Girls, oldand young alike, 
We furnish capital to start you im busi- 
ness. Send us 10c stamps or silver for full instructions and a line of 
Wiease mention Bee Journal when writing, 
State price, kind and quantity. 
R. A. BURNETT & CO., 1998. Water St., CH1caco 

Att Please mention the Bee Journal. 

We have a small supply of fresh, 
clean CATNIP SEED on hand, and will 
present paid-in-advance subscriber of 
the American Bee Journal for sending 
with $1.00. 

Two ounces of this seed will give 
honey-producing plants known. We 
will also send to the new subscriber 
Journals free. Address, 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


CESS and AUTOMATIC MACHINES are m 
Work Wax Into Foundation For Cash 
with prices aud sane tree on application 
Please m.ention Bee Journal when writing. 

make money working for us. 

samples to work with. bYRAPER PUBLISHING CO.,Chicago, IH, 
tracted Honey! 

ip Need Free! 

Catnip Seed Free! 

mail free, two ounces of it, to any 

us One New Subscriber for one year 

you a good start of one of the best 

on this offer the rest of this year’s 

144 & 146 E. Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 











BEE-BOOoKS 


SENT POSTPAID BY 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


144 & 146Erie St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 





Bee-Keeper’s Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof. A. J. Cook, of Pomona Col- 
lege, California. This book is not only in- 
structive and helpful as a guide in bee-keep- 
ing, but is interesting and thoroughly practi- 
cal and scientific. It contains a full delinea- 
tion of the anatomy and physiology of bees. 
544 pages. 295 illustrations. Bound in cloth. 
1902 edition—19th thousand. Price, $1.20. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised 
by Dadant.—This classic in bee-culture has 
been entirely re-written, and is fully illus- 
trated. It treats of everything relating to 
bees and bee-keeping. No apiarian library is 
complete without this standard work by Rev. 


» L. Langstroth—the Fatber of American 
Bee-Culture. It has 520 pages, bound in 
cloth. Price, $1.25. 


ABC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.— 
A cyclopedia of 400 pages, describing every- 
thing pertaining to the care of the honey- 
bees. Contains 300 engravings. It was written 
especially for beginners. Bound in cloth. 
Price, $1.20. 


Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practi- 
cally Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—A method 
by which the very best of queen-bees are 
reared in perfect accord with Nature’s way. 
Bound in cloth and illustrated. Price, $1.00; 
in leatherette binding, 60 cents. 


Bees and Honey, or Managemen of an 
Apiary for Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. 
Newman.—It is nicely illustrated, contains 
160 pages, bound in cloth. Price, in cloth, 50 
cents; in paper, 30 cents. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods 
and Management, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The 
author of this work is a practical and enter- 
taining writer. You should read his book; 
90 pages, bound in paper, and illustrated. 
Price, 50 cents. 


Mee-Keeping for Beginners, by Dr. 
J. P. H. Brown, of Georgia.—A practical and 
condensed treatise on the honey-bee, giving 
the best modes of management in order to se- 
cure the most profit. 110 pages, bound in 
paper. Price, 50 cents. 


Hee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. 
Tinker.—Revised and enlarged. It details the 
author’s *‘ new system, or how to get the 
largest yields of comb or extracted honey.”’ 
80 pages, illustrated. Price, 25 cents. 


Bienen-Kultur, by Thomas G. Newman. 
—This is a German translation of the princi- 
pal portion of the book called** Bees and 
Honey.”’ 100-page pamphlet. Price, 25 cents. 


Apiary Register, by Thomas G. New- 
man.—Devotes two pages to acolony. Leather 
binding. Price, for 50 colonies, $1.00. 


Dr. Howard's Book on Foul-Brood. 
—-Gives the McEvoy Treatment and reviews 
the experiments of others. Price, 25 cents. 


Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping, by 
G. R. Pierce.—Result of 25 years’ experience. 
Price, 30 cents. 


Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. 
Cheshire.—Its Cause and Prevention. 10 cts. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origin, 
Development and Cure. Price, 10 cents. 


WANTED aicess non 
TRACTED HONEY! 
Send sample and best price delivered here; also 
Fancy Comb wanted in am AT 
THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 
32Atf Front and Walnut, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








Please Mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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; HONEY AND BEESWAX f 
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MARKET QUOTATIONS. 








Cuicaco, Nov. 7.—Prices remain steady, but 
the demand is small. Weare not selling the 
quantity that we have done ordiuarily at this 
season of the year. The advance in price has 
checked the trade, in addition to which retail- 
ers have got the impression that honey is going 
to be very scarce, and they are not pushing its 
sale. Fancy white comb brings 15@léc, with 
travel-stained from one to two cents per pound 
less; amber honey brings 12@13c, according to 
Style and kind of package. There is very little 
call for the dark amber and buckwheat grades. 
Extracted white sells at 7@&c; dark and ambers, 
6@7c; Southern is slow at about 5%c. Beeswax 
sells upon arrival at 30c - pound. 

. A. Burnett & Co. 


Avsany, N.Y., Oct, 24—The receipts of honey 
do not increase any, and there is a good, stiff 
demand at good prices. Ruling prices are 15c 
for white, and some extra fancy, l6c: buck- 
wheat and dark, 134@l4c. Extracted, dark, 
64%c; mixed, 6%@7c; white, 7@7 <c. Beeswax, 
We. H. R. Wier. 


Boston, Oct. 20.—Our honey market remains 
firm, with good demand and fair stocks on 
hand. Honey is not coming forward as fast as 
usual, and the tendency of prices is steady. We 
guote our market as follows: Fancy white 1- 
roa sections in cartons, l6c; No. 1,15c; No. 

very light supply, 14c; glass-front sections 
generally one cent less than this. Extracted, 
light amber, 8c; amber, 7c. 

Biaxeg, Scort & Ler. 


Kansas City, Oct. 20.—The receipts of comp 
and extracted honey are light, and dem and 
steady at quotations: Fancy white comb, 14 
@ls5cc; No.1 white, 14@14%c; No. 2 wh te an 
amber, 13@13%c. White extracted, 7@7%c; am 
mber, 6@6c. Beeswax, 24@26c. 

C. C. CLemons & Co. 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 4.—The demand “for ex- 
tracted honey is good at the following prices: 
Southern and amber sells at 54%@6%c; better 
grades, 7@8c. Comb honey is scarce; fancy 
and No. 1sellson arrival at16@l7c. Beeswax 
weak at 28c. Tue Frep W. Mura Co. 


New York, Oct. 10.—We are having a good 
demand for comb honey and receipts are quite 
plentiful. We quote fancy white at 15c, and 
some exceptionally fine lots will bring from 
1544@16c; No. 1, white, 13@14c; amber, 12c. 

Buckwheat is late arriving. and none has 
been on the market as yet to cut any figure. We 
expect large receipts next week, and it will sell 
at from 10@12c, according to quality and style 
of package. 

Extracted in fairly good demand at 7%c for 
white, 6%c for light amber, and 5%@éc for am- 
ber. Southern in barrels at from 55965c per gal- 
lon. Beeswax nominal at 28c. 

Hivpreta & SEGELKEN, 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 27.—The demand for comb 
honey is good and prices are a little better, as 
the supply does not meet the wants. Extra 
water-white fancy is selling as high as 16@17c; 
other grades less, according to quality. Ex- 
tracted is very active and prices are a little 
better; afiber, 54@5%c: alfalfa, 6%@7c; white 
clover, 7%c. Beeswax. 2sc. C. H. W. Weeer. 


San FRANCISCO, Oct. 15.—White comb honey, 
12@12%c; amber, 8@10c; dark, 7@7%c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 5%@6c; light amber, 54 @5%c; 
amber, 5@5%c Beeswax, good to choice, light, 
27@29%c; dark, 25@26c. 

There are no heavy offerings of any descrip- 
tion, either at this center or at producing points. 
Comb honey is in better spot supply. however, 
than extracted. Stocks of latter have been 
greatly reduced by recent shipments outward. 
Current values are being well maintained. 





W d —-Extracted HONEY 
ante Mail sample, and state 
styleof package and price 
delivered in Chicago. 


John F. Gampbell, 53 River St.,Ghicago, tll. 


34Atf Mention the American Bee Journal. 











WANTED! 


Honey and Beeswax. Mail sampleand state 


price delivered Cincinnati. €, H. W. WEBER. 
2146-2148 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, OW, 


21Atf Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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BEE- KEEPERS, 

Save Money by Buying 
Hives, Sections, Brood 
Frames, Extractors, 
Smokers, AND EVERYTHING 


ELSE YOU NEED, OF 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., 


Jamestown, N. Y. 

4%” Our goods are guaranteed of supe- 
rior quality in every way. 

Send for our large illustrated catalog, 
and copy of 

THE AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER, 

a monthly for all bee-keepers; 50c a year. 
(Now in 12th year. H. E. H1x1, Editor.) 

te” W.M. Gerrisa, E. Nottingham, 
N. H., carries a full line of our goods at 
catalog prices. O:der of him and save 
freight. 


Please mention Bee sournai when writing, 








I-Ih Keystone 
..» HONGY-JArS 


These are clear flint glass jars hold- 
ing just one pound, and the shape of 
a keystone. They are 7% inches high, 
and very pretty when filled with honey. 
The corks can be sunk a trifle below 
the top, and then fill in with beeswax, 
sealingwax or paraffin. We can fur- 
nish them in single gross lots, with 
corks, f.o.b. Chicago, at $3.50; two 
gross, $3.25 per gross; or five or more 
gross, at $3.00 a gross. These are the 
cheapest glass one-pound jars weknow 
anything about. We have only about 
20 gross of them left. So speak quick 
if you want them. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


144 &146Erie St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 


$300,000,000.00 A YEAR 


d you may have part of it if you work 
for us. Uncle Sam’s at dy product pays 
that sum. Send 10c for samples and partic 
ulars. We furnish capital to start you in 


business. Draper Publishing Co.,Chicago, | ll. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
If you care to know of its 


California ! Fruits, Flowers, Climate 


or Resources, send for asample copy of Cali- 
ornia’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, 
The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
aper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
andsomely illustrated, $2.00 per annum. Sam- 
ple copy free. 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
330 Market Street, - San FRANcIsSCcO, CAL, 








Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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Ever thin 
POUDE 


soot. vy bee-keepers. 
-JARS. Prompt 
ae td eee Exel ht Rates. 
NEW CATALOG FREE. 


WALTER S. POUDER. 


Si2 MASS. AVE. IMOIAMAPOLIS. IND. 








Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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Dadant’s Foundation 





Year Year 
We guarantee Satisfaction. Sige Sane Ros BEAUTY. 


. s. * 
No LOSS. PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. 


Why does it sell so well? foe yey a gg lh py —_— 


there have not been any complaints, but thousands of compliments. 





Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. 
We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


Bee-Keepers’ Suppli 


Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and Eggs 
for sale at very low prices. 





OF ALL 
KINDS ##### HEHE 








Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Revised, 
The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 


DADANT & SON, 
Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 





BEESW AX wanted 
at all times..... 





7, 


S 
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Honey Wanted. 


We can use the following : 

Please submit samples of Extracted and 
quote prices (delivered, if possible.) 

State from what source gathered and how 
soon you can ship and quantity of each grade 
offered : 








ist.—Alfalfa Comb in car lots. 
2nd.—Alfalfa Extracted in car lots. 


3rd.—Car Buckwheat Extracted or other dark 
or attber honey. 


4th.—Car Basswood Extracted. 


5th.—White or Sweet Clover Comb and Ex- 
tracted in any quantity. 


6th. sections, For the 
latter we will pay a fancy price, as we have a 
market for the same which we have not been able 
to supply. 





THE A, L ROOT CO, 


MEDINA, OHIO, 


144 & 146 Erie pare 


Ba GEORGE W. YORK & CO. “GuicaGo ILL 


are headquarters for ROOT’S BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES IN CHICAGO. 
Send to them for their free Catalog. 
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